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—Judge Jones of the Common Pleas 
Court has handed down an important de- 
cision in the litigation between the city 
of Urbane, Ohio, and the waterworks 


company. He makes’ perpetual, or 
for so long as the company 
continues to use’ the streets of 
the city, the temporary injunction 


against the water company, forbidding it 
to dismantle its fire hydrants and to re- 
fuse to furnish fire protection to the city. 
He holds that the waterworks company 
is a quasi-public institution and enjoying 
certain privileges under a franchise from 
the city, and in consequence is in duty 
bound to return fire protection for the 
privileges which it enjoys. 
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B. F. Gilkinson, formerly in charge of 
the New York office, has resigned his 
connection with CITY GOVERNMENT. 
He will be succeeded by E. J. Hermans. 


* * * 


The Columbus Council is to be con- 
gratylated on having so scholarly and 
distinguished a man as Dr. Washington 
Gladden a member. ‘We trust that he 
will be assigned to the committees which 
would be most benefited ‘by his ability. 


* * * 


The city Democratic executive commit- 
tee of Reading, Pa., has decreed that any 
municipal candidate who is found guilty 
of treating, in order to secure his election, 
shall be removed. This is a good, prac- 
tical reform; one that will doubtless be 
met with favor and would ‘be appreciated 
in other localities. Push it along. 

* * * 


We would call the special attention of 
our readers to a series of papers on the 
question of ‘“‘Public Water Supplies From 
Driven Wells” by E. Kuichling, which 
begins in this issue. The work of Mr. 
Kuichling is widely known and his opin- 
ions will be read with the keenest relish 
by such as may be interested in the ques- 
tion of water supply. 

* * ok 


The City Club of New York is pushing 
its investigations into Tammany corrup- 
tion with renewed vigor. When the Club 
gets through with Asa Bird Gardiner he 
will bear a close resemblance to the bird 
plucked for a_ feast. This will but 
sharpen the appetites of that voracious 
committee, it is to be hoped. 

zz * 5 


Former Mayor E. B. Jewett of Buffalo 
is quoted in a local paper as advocating 
free water to induce manufacturers to 
locate in that city. Until the people of 
Buffalo permit its water department to 
be run on a business basis such a course 
would ‘be worse than folly. There is too 
much loss already. 


* * * 


Austin’s Expensive ‘‘ Tin Whistle.”’ 


The Texas flood is to be deplored, par- 
ticularly in the loss of life. The calamity, 
however, calls National attention to the 
tragic ending of a colossal scheme of 
municipal ownership. The plan was to 
utilize the 14,000 horse power in supply- 
ing light and water to the city and sell 
the large balance of power to manufactur- 
ers who would be induced to locate in 
Austin. 

The trained engineers and the best bus- 
iness talent of the city pointed out the 
impractical and impossible conditions 
surrounding the undertaking, but the 
politician saw, or thought he saw, his 
great opportunity and pushed the plan 
along. Result: The prophesies were ful- 
filled, for, although nearly $2,000,000 were 
expended, nothing was realized from the 
outlay. Municipal ownership on business 
principles may be all right, but upon po- 
litical foundations is sure to be wrong. 
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Peculiar Preaching. 


In another column we quote from a 
sermon of an Indianapolis preacher, re- 
cently delivered in defense of the city 
administration, which is now undergoing 
an investigation. We quite agree with 
the Reverend Doctor in all that he says 
except the following: 


‘It is said that certain policemen were as- 
sessed for campaign purposes. I thave no 
doubt they were, and I want ‘to say they 
iought to be assessed for this purpose. The 
mian who will ask a position of the admin- 
istration, secure it and not help to maintain 
the party which has made it possible for him 
‘to secure the position is a cheap potatoe. If 
he has the welfare of his party at heart, 
and wants ‘to help maintain it and will not 
ecnutribute to it, he ought to resign. 

In other words this dominie pleads for 
the perpetuation of the spoilsman and 
the “ward heeler.”” He would make a 
man’s tenure of office depend upon his 
“pull,” rather than efficiency. He would 
continue the system which has ever made 
good government impossible, whether in 
city or state. Both the theoretical and 
practical advoc?te of municipal reform, 
as well as the more progressive city of- 
ficial, condemn the practice which this 
ecclesiastic not only defends but praises. 

Should his ideas obtain in Indianapo- 


. lis, or any other city, without the check 


of an opposing element, life would be- 
come unendurable. Conditions would 
outrival those existing in New York city 
previous to the Lexow investigation. 


The Pan-American Idea Progresses. 

The suggestion of the editor of CITY 
GOVERNMENT, relative to the creation 
of a department on Municipal Govern- 
ment in Buffalo’s Pan-American exposi- 
tion has met with such widespread ap- 
proval, from all sources in the North, 
South, East and West, that there seems 
a likelihood of its realization. The com- 
ments have not been confined to city of- 
ficials and reformers, but include the 
press as well. The BOSTON HERALD 
recently said in an editorial: 


“The idea strikes us as a good one, provid- 
ed it is properly developed. There never was 
a time in our history when 'the science and 
practice of municipal government were 
given more attention than they now are, 
and we sare hioneful that this aroused and 
constantly increasing interest is destined in 
time to lead to great improvements. The 
discussion at a congress might not have 
great practical value because lit would be 
largely devoted to ‘theories; but practical ex- 
hibitions of street paving which cities have 
adopted, with the result following such uses, 
exhibitions of apparatus employed in the 
fire, police, health, park, ‘street cleaning, 
water and other departments could not fail 
to attract the attention of visitors from va- 
rious parts of the country, particularly !those 
in any way identified with municipal or town 
government. It might be added that, if the 
city of Buffalo considered ‘itself an exhibi- 
tien, particularly in the matter of street 
paving, it could give to those living in other 
American cities a great many useful object 
lessons. As we have had occasion, before 
this to sta'tte, the inland second-grade cities 
of the United Sittates, from Rochester on the 
east to. St. Paul and Minneapolis on the west, 
are in many respects, betver governed muni- 
cipalities than any of the large American 
centres of population.”’ 


Plans are under way for carrying out. 


the above suggestion and we expect to 
have an interesting announcement to 
make next month. For lack of space 
much that we would like to include is 
crowded out; but this will appear in sub- 
stance next month. Any further sugges- 
tions or comments relating to the pro- 
posed department on municipal economy 
will be welcome, 


CITY GOVERNMENT 


The Syracuse Investigation. 

Syracuse has been under the glare of 
a Legislative searchlight for several 
weeks. The majority report of the inves- 
tigating committee has been submitted 
to the Legislature and adopted. A de- 
ficit of $396,587 was reported. The com-, 
mittee says the present administration is 
to blame, while McGuire retorts: “The 
other fellow did it.” 

So far as the tax-payers are concerned 
it matters very little who is to blame 
so long as they have to foot the Dill. 
But the cause of good government and 
the good name of Mayor McGuire de- 
mand, and should have, an impartial and 
thorough investigation; one that will go 
to the bottom of things; one that is 
clothed with the fullest authority to 
find the truth. 

Although the investigation just closed 
was manifestly unfair in its work, yet 
Mayor McGuire can ill afford to either 
rant against his accusers or let the mat- 
ter rest. While the proposed second in- 
vestigation, apparently by his orders, 
created by the Council, may quiet the 
doubts of his followers in Syracuse, it 
will not satisfy the outside observers. 

We would suggest the appointment of 
a committee of three men—well qualified 
to conduct such an investigation—one 
of whom shall be selected by Mayor Mc- 
Guire, another ‘by the POST-STANDARD, 
and the third to be named by the first 
two. Let these gentlemen be clothed 
with ample power and provide sufficient 
means to probe to the root of the matter, 
that the evil may be located and the 
remedy applied. 


The Fire Board of New Orlenas has re- 
cently had a dispute concerning the right 
of one its members acting as agent for a 
firm furnishing supplies to the depart- 
ment. If human nature were in an idealy 
perfect condition it might 'be possible for 
the agent-member to pass an unbiased 
opinion upon the goods of a competitor; 
but under existing conditions it does not 
seem possible. At any rate, it is decid- 
edly poor’ business and policy. 

* * * 


It is with keen regret that we record 
the defeat of Mayor McVicar of Des 
Moines. He was a chief executive of su- 
perior ability and a lover of the people. 
His only fault seems to have been a not 
always reasonable antagonism to cor- 
porations. Such a fault is pardonable, 
however, when contrasted with the truck- 
ling and fawning upon the cornorate few. 
in opposition to the rights of the many. 

* * * 


The city of Ithaca, (N. Y.) proposes to 
create a board of six public works com- 
missioners, the members of which shall 
serve without pay, says an exchange. 
There is-no more imvortant board in a 
city’s administration and none requiring 
more time and attention; and to esk its 
members to work without pay is not only 
bad business but an impositinn. A better 
course would be to elect two to act with 
the Mayor and pay them a proper salary. 








_ Contributions are desired on municipal sub- 
jects. The Editor wants to know how you solve 
the civic problems, and your methods of depart- 
mental administration. City Government ts the 
national clearing-house of experience and new 
tdeas for the promotion of good government. 

You are requested to use our ** Department of 
Inquiry.” Answers to all inquiries relating to 
city affairs will be made as promptly as may be 
Sound compatible with thoroughness. 

The Editor reserves the right to use manu- 
scripts in whole or part and to make such altera- 
tions as shall seem to him desirable. 





April, 1900. 


Date of Next League [leeting. 


The Executive Committee of the League 
of American Municipalities met at 111 
Nassau street, New York, April 7th, and 
decided on the dates for the next annual 
convention of the organization. Decem- 
ber 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1900, were named. 
The place, Charleston, S. C., was decided 
upon at the meeting held in Syracuse 
in September, 1899. 

Committees were appointed to carry 


out the plans necessary for the success 
of the convention. 

The question of the joint investigation 
of municipal lighting by electricity was 
deferred until the December meeting. 

Mayors Smith, of Charleston; Johnson, 
of Denver; Lriscoll, of New Haven; Ash- 
ley, of New Bedford and former Mayor 
Taylor of Bridgeport were present. 


No wiser nor mare effective step could 
be taken to correct the evils existing in 
Columbus than the adoption of the bill 
recently introduced inthe Legislature 
which provides for civil service in that 
city. 


PERSONAL. 


—C. J. S. Miller is the new Mayor of 
Franklin, Pa. 

Dr. Meehan is the new ‘health officer of 
Niagara Falls. 

—B. R. Goggins is the first Mayor of 
Greater Grand Rapids, Wis. 

—A. H. Burton, Republican, was recently 
elected Mayor of Sioux City. 

—Arthur J. Seavey is the new Mayor of 
Somersworth, New Hampshire. 

—P. S. Brown was elected Mayor of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by ‘the Republicans. 

—Mayor Campbell was elected by the Re- 
rublicans of Tacoma, Washington. 

—David S._ Rose was elected Mayor of 
Mi)waukee, Wis., by the Democrats. 

—Homer S. Cummings was the successful 
candidate for Mayor in Stamford, Conn. 

—Thomas Shepard was elected for the 
fourth term as Mayor of Benwood, W. Va. 

—Mayor Edwards was elected to the chair 
of the Chief Executive of Helena, Montana. 

—Alexander Harbison was elected Mayor 
of Hartford, Conn., on the Republican 
ticket. 

—John Holman was the successful candi- 
date for Mayor in Yankton, S. D., winning 
on ‘the Republican ‘ticket. 

—Col. J. W. Adderhold was re-elected 
Mayor of Kissimmee, Fla., for ‘the fifth time. 
That is a habit he has formed. 

—William V. Griffiths has ‘been chosen 
President of the Common Council and 
Charles Wagner of the Select, of Scranton, 
Pa. 

—There was a legal dispute over the elec- 
tion of Mayor in Duluth, Minn. The district 
court has decided that T. W. Hugo won by 
six votes. 

Mayor Jones of Toledo will lecture at 
Rand’s Overa House, Troy, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 25, 1900. Subject: ‘‘The 
Way to Liberty Through Non-Partisan 
Pclitics.’’ 

—CITY GOVERNMENT is much gratified 
to notice the triumphant re-election of 
Mayor George R. Perry, of Grand Rapids. 
It is a splendid approval of a man’s ad- 
ministration to be re-elected by a largely 
increased majority. 

—Mayor Thomas G. Hayes had ‘the mis- 
fortune to fall down stairs, in the dark, 
at his home and break his left leg. Al- 
though he will be confined to the house fir 
several weeks ‘he does not intend to relax his 
hold on municipal affairs, but will transfer 
his office to his house where the city’s busi- 
ness will be conducted. 

—We are pleased to notice the re-electiion 
of Mayor J. R. Lindemuth of Dayton, The 
News said concerning it: His is the larg- 
est majority ever given a candidate for 
Mavor.in the history of Dayton. His admin- 
istration has been such as to commend him 
to the confidence of the people. His ap- 
pointments have been singularly free from 
boss dictation, he has given tall his ‘time to 
the office and has been painstaking in hav- 
ing the municipality a co-operating force 
with the business element in the advance- 
ment of the city’s interests. 
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—Franklin P. Stoy is the newly elected 
mayor of Atlantic City, N. J. 

—Mayor Lane of Augusta, Maine, has 
had his salary raised from $300 to $500 
per year. 

—Mayor James McGuire of Syracuse is 
prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
Governor. 

-—Harry M. Snyder, Esq., will succeed 
E. G. C. Bleakly, Esq., as city counsel of 
Camden, N. J. 


H. J. Gonden, editor of CITY GOVERN- 
MENT, was succeeded in February by 
Wm. S. Crandall, formerly editor-in-the- 
field. 

—The new city officials of Seattle, 
Washington, are: Thomas J. Humes, 
mayor; Frank H. Paul, city controller; 
Will E. Humphrey, corporation counsel; 
S. F. Rathbun, city treasurer. 

—A press report states that Mayor 
Jones of Toledo is associated with Pro- 
fessor Tsanoff and Dr. Mary Law in the 
publication of a new veriodical to be 
known as ‘Complete Education.” 


Election Results in New York. 
elected Presi- 





Adams.—Daniel Fish was 
dent. 

Amityville.-—The Union party elected John 
F. Haff President. 

Angelica.—Granville D. Miller was elected 
President by the Democrats. 

Babylon.—Edward Dalily was elected Pres- 
icenit on the Union ticket. 

Batavia.—The Democrats won for the first 


time in seven years, electing the mayor, 
William F. Haitz. 

Boonville.—Homer G. Rea was. elected 
President without opposition. 
Canajoharie.—Charles E. Schultze was 


elected President without opposition. 

Canastota.—Dr. James W. Knapp was 
elected President by ‘the Republicans. 

Carthage.—James Outterson was eiected 
President by the Republicans. 

Eastwood.—John J. Burns, Republican, 
elected President by a large majority. 

F'redonia.—Tihe Republicans succeeded in 
eiecting the head of tthe ticket, John A. 
Warren. 

I’reeport.—George Wiallace ran for Presi- 
dent on, what was called, the ‘‘Clam Dig- 
gers’ ’”’ ticket, and was elected. 

Gouverneur.—G. D. Hazelton, Democrat, 
won out in the race for President. 

Hempstead.—Ebenezer Kellum was elected 
President. 

Herkimer.—Charles D. Thomas, Republi- 
can, was elected President without opposi- 
tion. 


Irvington.—Henry H. Cannon, Democrat, 
was elected President. 
Lowville.—John E. Hiaberer was elected 


President on the Citizens’ ticket. 

Lyon Falls.—Frank Talcott was elected 
President. 

Lyons.—John Curtis, Democrat, was elect- 
ed President. 

Madison.—Austin Lewis 
race for President. 

New Hartford.—_George W. Rice was the 
successful candidaite for Presidentt. 

North Tarrytown.—John D. and William 
Rockefeller won a victory in tthe recent 
election. Their ticket, which was headed by 
T‘homas Birdsall for President, was elected 
by a large majority. ; 

Oriskany Falls.—Welcome E. Phillips was 
elected President without opposition. 

Prospect.—John R. Williams was elected 
President on the Citizens’ ticket. 

Pelham Manor.—E. T. Gilliland was_ re- 


won out in the 


elected President after a hard fight. He is 
a Prohibitionist. 
Remsen.—Frank Gainsway was elected 


President without opposition. 

Rockville Centre.—G. W. Smith was re- 
elected President. 

Solvay.—Frederick R. Hazard was re- 
elected President without opposition. 

Tarrytown.—Charles Gross, Republican, 
was re-elected President over ex-Congress- 
man N. Holmes Odell. 

Turin.—G. W. Allen was elected President 
without opposition. 

Vernon.—F. é 
President. 

Waterville.—L. D. Edwards, Republican, 
was elected President, in a three cornered 
contest. ; 

West Carthage.—Peter Larock, Republi- 
can, was elected President. 

West Winfield.—Charles W. Wheeler was 
elected President. 


Carpenter was elected 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 


MISSOURI ELECTIONS. 


A FRESH BATCH OF MAYORS FROM 
THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


Bethany,—C. C. Hiatt was elected Mayor 
on the Republican ticket. 

Bismarck,—James L. Morris was elected 
Mayor. 

Booneville,—Dr. F. Swap, Republican, de- 
feated the Citizens’ candidate for Mayor. 

Brookfield,—R. N. Bowden, Republican, 
was elected Mayor. 

Canton,—Charles A. Calvird, Democrat, 
deteated the Republican candidate for 
Mayor. 

Carthage,--James Ross, Republican, de- 
feated the Democratic candidate for Mayor. 

De Soto,—William J. Ballard headed the 
Republican ticket and was elected. 

Dexter,—Louis Rosenwater was 
Mayor. 

Elsberry,—W. Li. Martine is the new Mayor 
of this city. 

Excelsior Springs,—William Crockett, Re- 
publican, was elected Mayor. 

layeite,—J. R. Deatherage was re-elected 
Mayor. 

Fulton,—R. H. Fowler won on the Demo- 
cratic ‘ticket for Mayor. 

Holden,—John Brouthers is the new Mayor 
in this city. 

Independence,—The Democrats won out in 
the tight for Mayor, electing S. H. Woodson. 

kansas City,—James A. Reed, Democrat, 
was elected Mayor. ; 

La Plata,—W. S. Sears is the new Demo- 
cratic Mayor. His diplomatic powers will 
be ‘tried for ‘the Councilmen are all Repub- 
licans. 

Lebanon,—L.. D. Glelason won the race for 
Mayor. He is a Republican. 

Macon,—A. J. Asbury won out in the May- 
oralty contest ion the Republican ticket. 

Marshall,—John Biair, Democrat, defeated 
the Republican candidate fior Mayor. 

Maryville,—J. C. Donnell, Democrat, was 
elected Mayor. 

Mound City,—W. E. Stubbs is the new 
Mayor, elected on a non-partisan ticket. 

Nevada,—S. A. Wight was elected Mayor 
by the Democrats. 

Odessa,—J. W. Prince won the race for 
Mayor ‘on ‘the Citizens’ ticket. 

Oregon,—W. A. Petre was elected Mayor 
on the Republican ticket. 

Pacific,—L. Mauthe, Republican, was elect- 
ed Mayor. 

Parkville,—Howard McAfee was elected on 
the Republican ticket. 


elected 


Sedalia,—The Revublicans elected Major 
S. K. Crawford Mayor. 
Shelbina,—The Democrats’ elected the 


Mayor,—W. S. Bryan. 

Shelbyville,—R. Collier was elected Mayor. 
He is a Republican land it is the first time 
that the party has been successful since 
1871. ; 

Stanbury,—J. H. Price, Republican, was 
successful in the Mayorality race. 

St. Joseph,—John Combe, Republican, was 
the successful candidate for Mayor. 

Troy,—The Democrats won, electing W. A. 
Ellis, Mayor. 

Vandalia,—S. C. Foster was elected Mayor 
on the Republican ticket. 

Wiashington,—Edward Busch was elected 
Mayor on the Republican ticket. 

Warrenton,—Dr. F. J. Tainter was elected 
Mayor after a hard fight. 

\, entzville,—Fred Chauncey was success- 
ful in the contest for Mayor on ‘the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

West Plains,—H. G. Dotty, Republican, 
was elected Mayor. 





New [llayors of Lone Star State. 
Bastrop,—Mayor, Otto Griesenbeck. 
Bryan,—Mayor, J. S. Mooring. 
Cuero,—Mayor, J. C. Woodworth. 
Cleburne,—Mayor, Dr. J. R. Keating. 
Caldwell,—Mayor, John Alexander. 
Denison,—Miaayor, John 8S. Knaur. 
Denton,—Mayor, O. P. Poe. 
Dallas,—Mayor, Ben E. Cobell. 

Eagle Lake,—Mayor, J. W. McCarty. 
Farmersville,—Mayor, Frank McBride. 
Greenville,—Mayior, R. M. Chapman, re- 
elected. 

ee a, W. B. Cavett, re-elect- 
ed. 

Houston,—Mayor, 'S. H. Brashear, re-elect- 


ed. 
Hunttsville,—Mayor, T. F. Sims. 
Jefferson, Mayor, R. W. Walker. 
Lockhart,—Mayor, E. M. Storey. 
Longview,—Mayor, W. M. Cole. 
Luling,—Mayor, C. H. Browne. 
Marshall,—Mayor, Joe Lake. 
Mexiia,—Mayor, W. E. Doyle. 
Nacogdoches,—Mayor, John B. Nelson. 
Orange,—Mayor, B. H. Norsworthy. 


Sabine Pass,—Mayor, Gus Higby. 
Smithville,—Mayor, N. Burleson. 
Temple,—Mayor, J. B. Walters, re-elected. 
Weimar,—Mayor, B. H. Jarmon. 
Yoakum,—Mayor, Sam Lewis. 
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Maine City Elections. 


Auburn.—J. S. P. H. Wilson was the suc- 
cessful candidate for Mayor. 

Rath.—_Mayor Hyde, was re-elected, re- 
ceiving every one of 740 votes cast. 

Ellsworth.—Arthur W. Greeley, Democrat, 
was re-elected Mayor. 

Gardiner.—Mayor Paltten was re-elected. 

Hallowell.—Ben Tenney ‘was elected Mayor 
without opposition. 

Lewiston.—George W. Furbush was elect- 
ed Mayor by 'the Republicans. 

Portland.—_Frank W. Robinson was _ re- 
elected Mayor. 

Rockland.—D. N. Mortland was re-elected 
Mayor on the Republican ticket. 

Saco.—Dr. William J. Maybury, Republi- 
can was elected Mayior. 

South Portland.—E. C. Reynolds, Republi- 
can, was re-elected Mayor. 

Waterville.—Wiarren C. Philbrook was re- 
elected Mayor. 


Westbrook.—Dr. Jacob L. Horr was elected 
Mayor by the Republicans. ; 





Ohio [lunicipai Elections. 
Ada,—C. B. Hickernill was chosen Mayor. 


Alliance,—Otis U. Walker was elected on 
the Republican ticket. 


Ashland,—William Heltman was elected 
Mayor in a Democratic Jandslide. 


Ashtabula,—F. E. Gee was elected Mayor 
by the Republicans. 

Bellefontaine,—Mayor John Cassidy was 
re-elected by the Democrats. 

Berea,—C. F. Lane was elected Mayor. 


Cadiz,—Charles J. Brokaw won the race 
for Mayor on the Democratic ticket. 
Celina,—Edward Landfair was 

Mayor by the Democrats. 

~Cincinnati,—Col. Julius Fleischman, a mil- 
liopaire Hebrew, was elected Mayor by the 
Republicans. 

Caldwell,—C. O. Dye was elected Mayor 
by the Democrats. 

Ccshocton,—Mayor Cassingham is the new 
executive head, elected by the Democrats. 

Canal Dover,—John Bold was chosen 
Mayor on the Citizens’ ticket. 

Delphos,—For the second time in ‘the his- 
tory of the city the Republicans won—elect- 
ing C. C. Bliss as Mayor. i 

Delaware,—John McClure was re-elected 
Mayor by the Demdécratts. 

East Liverpool,—W. C. Davidson, Republi- 
can, was elected Mayor. 

Findlay,—Charles E. Watson won the con- 
test for Mayor on the Republican ticket. 

Geneva,—Dr. D. G. Palmer ‘was re-elected 
Mayor on the iCtizens’ ticket. 

Hudson,—E. E. Rogers was chosen Mayor 
on the Republican ticket. 

Kent,—D. L. Rockwell, Jr., was elected 
Mayor. He is only twenty-two years old— 
the youngest Mayor in Ohio. 

Lima,—William McComb was elected 
Mayor for the fourth time by the Repub- 
licans. If he lives much longer it is likely 
to become a habit. . 

Lorain,—The Republicans elected G. L. 
Giitsch as Mayor. 

Lowville,—D. A. 
was elected Mayor. 

_Marietta,—W. E. Sykes was elected ‘the 
first Mayior of this new city. 

Marysville,—Charles S. Hamilton was 
elected Mayor by the Republicans. 

Massillon,—Jacob Wyse was 
Mayor on the Republican ticket. 

Nelsonville,—T. E. Wells won the fight for 
Mayor on the Democratic !ticket. 

Newark,—The Democrats re-elected Her- 
bert Atherton as Mayor. 

Niles,—Ernest L. Biynton, 
was elected Mayor. 

Painesville,—George W. Alvord was elected 
Mayor on the Democratic ticket. 

Port Clinton,—H. J. Rohrs was elected 
Mayor. 

Ravenna,—S. F. Hanselman was elected 
Mayor by ‘the Republicans. 

South Charleston,—John Allen was elected 
Mayor by the Democrats. 

Sunbury,—W. F. Whittier was elected 
Mayor. 

Troy,—John W. Morris was elected Mayor 
by the Democrats. 

Urbana,—James B. Johnson was re-elected 
Mayor. 

Van Wirt,—James B. Smith won the race 
for Mayor on the Democratic ticket. 

Washington, C. H.,—John Blackmore was 
elected Mayor by the Repupuicans. 

Wellington,—Mayor G. L. Couch was re- 
elected. 

Wellston,—T. R. Jones was elected Mayor 
on the Temperance ticket. 

West Jefferson,—William Stutson, Demo- 
crat, was elected Mayor. 

Xenia,—Mayor Linkhart was elected by 
the Republicans. 

Youngstown,—Frank Brown was chosen 
Mayor by the Republicans. 


elected 


Davidson, 


Republican, 


re-elected 


Republican, 
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NEW EXECUTIVES IN MICHIGAN. 


A LOT OF NEW PRESIDENTS—RESULT 
OF MARCH ELECTION IN TOWNS 
AND VILLAGES. 
Allegan, John Krumbein, Silver Demo- 
erat. 

Bad Axe, ‘Richard Woolston. 

Bancroft, C. E. Godfrey, Peoples’. 

Birmingham, Mason N. Leonard, Independ- 
ent. 

Bellevue, W. Huggett, Independent. 

Berrien Springs, A. Ayers, Independent. 

Brighton, Geo. B. Ratz, Peoples’. 

Bronson, C. M. Van Every, Jr., Independ- 
ent. 

Buchanan, Myron 8S. Mead, Prohibitionist. 

Byron, Fred D. Stowell. 

Capac, (R. Morrison, Jr. 

Carsonville, William Betts and John Wil- 
son received the same number of votes. 

Cassopolis, G. M. Kingsbury, re-elected. 

Centreville, S. R. Butler, Prohibitionist. 

Chelsea, William Bacon, Independent. 

Coloma, S. W. Hamilton. 

Copemish, M. T. Crimmins. 

Crosweli, Philin Graham. 

Dearborn, T. T. Woods, Independent. 

Dundee, Charles E. Stanger. 

Durand, F. H. Potter. 

Eau Claire, Dr. A. Critchlow, Republican. 

Emmet, Henry P. McCabe. 

Essexville, S. A. Hall, Republican. 

Evart, F. E. Birdsall, Citizens. 

Fenton, C. J. Campbell, Democrat. 

Galesburg, Herbert H. Warren, Young 
Men’s. 

Harbor Springs, Cornelius Burke, Demo- 
crat. 

Hart, J. H. Colby, Republican. 

Hollv F. J. Barrett, Business Men’s. 

Homer, Ethan I. Allen, Republican. 

Ithaca, J. M. Everden, Republican. 

Kalkaska, T. D. Hobbs, Peoples’. 

(Milan, George F. Minto. 

Milford, W. W. Crippen, Prohibitionist. 

Millington, George Rohrer, Ciltizens’. 

Morrice,: R. B. Craig. 

North Adams, U. H. Fillis, Prohibitionist. 

Northville, Dr. T. B. Henry, Citizens’. 

Otsego, Charles E. Stuck, Democrat. 

Oxford, C. EF. Staniton. 

Paw Paw, T. J. Cavanaugh, Silver. 

Perry, George Dunn, Republican. 

Plainwell, F. M. Storms, re-elected. 

Quincy, M. J. Rawson, Republican. 

Rochester, George Newberry, Peoples’. 

Royal Oak, Charles Allen. 

Saranac, Dr. F. W. Braley, .«eoples’. 

Standish, James Cummings, Silver. 

St. Charles, Wm. H. McEwen, Republi- 
can. 

T'rekonsha, Dr. S. H. Clizbe, Peoples’. 

Three Oaks, F. K. Warren, Citizens’. 

Union City, C. K. Whiting, Democrat. 

Vassar, Frank D. Lavalley, Union. 

Vernon, L. W. Vani Alstine, Citizens’. 

Vicksburg, H. J. Danfield. 

Wayne, James /R. Hosie, Republican. 


New Mayors in [lichigan. 


The following grist of Mayors was ground 
out at the recent Michigan elections: 
Adrian,—Willard Stearns, Democrat. 
Aijbion,—C. W. Dalrymple, Democrat. 
Alpena,—Michael O'Brien, Democrat. 
Big Ravids,—W. I.. Dodge, Democrat. 
battle Creek,—L. M. Gilletts, Republican. 
Penten Harbor,—H. A. Foeltzer, Republi- 
can. 
Coldwater,—C. C. Johnson, Republican. 
Charlotte,jR. D. Wheaton, Independent. 
Dowagiac,—Mayor Richey, Democrat. 
Exscanaba,—J. M. Hiartnett, Independent. 
Eaton Rapids,—J. W. Sheldon, Republican. 
East Tawwas,—C. W. Luce, Republican. 
Flint,—C. A. Cummings, Democrat. 
Gladstone,—T. C. Lawler, Independent. 
Grand Haven,—J. W. O’Brien, Republican. 
Hastings,—D. W. Rogers, Republican. 
Holland,—William Brusse, Republican. 
Hudson,—Orrin R. Pierce, Democrat. 
Hillsdale,—H. C. Blackman, Independent. 
Tron Mountain,—Alfred Cruse, Independ- 
ent. 
Jackson,—William M. Palmer, Republican. 
Kalamazoo,—A. J. Mills, Republican. 
Lansing,—J. F. Hammell, Democrat. 
Lapeer,—Henry Schlegel, Democrat. 
Ludington,—B. J. Goodsell, Democrat. 
Marquette,—Joseph F. Neidhart, Independ- 
ent. 
Manistee,—Charles Canfield, Republican. 
Marine City,—W. F. Sauber, Republican. 
Mason,—Harper Reed, Republican. 
Midland,—Ray Hart, Republican. 
Muskegon,—F rank Alberts, Republican. 
Negaunee,—P. B. Kirkwood, Republican. 
Niles,—Z. L. Baldwin, Democrat. 
Petoskey,—P. B. Wachtel, Democrat. 
Pontiac,—Peter L. Meloy, Democrat. 
St. Joseph,—Nelson C. Rice, Republican. 
St. Lovis,—Mayor Tuger, Republican. 
St. Clair,—Dr. J. W. Inches, Democrat. 
St. Ignace,—Eli Brizett, Democrat. 
Traverse City,—A. Y. Friedrich, Inde- 
pendent. 
Ypsilanti,-Henry B. Scoville, Democrat. 


Ciry GOVERNMENT. 


GOPHER STATE ELECTIONS, 


MINNESOTA ELECTIONS—A LOT OF 
NEW MAYORS AND PRESIDENTS. 


MAYORS. 


Aitkin, F. M. Shook. 
Battle Lake, E. A. Everts. 
Bellingham, A. N. Hegoold. 
Genson, D. W. Hume. 
Browns Vialley, F. V. Dale. 
Clitheriall, G. W. Whiting. 
Dear Creek, N. A. Peck. 
Henning, A. S. Paulson. 
Jackson, M. B. Hutchinson. 
Le Roy, M. T. Dunn. 
Madison, Attorney Palmer. 
Owatoma, L. Virtue. 
Pelican \Rapids, R. L. Frazee. 
Plainview, R. R. Damonde. 
Rothsay, T. K. Brye. 
Royalton, George E. Wilson. 
Sandstone, H. P. Webb. 
Sank Rapids, C. E. Bell. 
Spring Grove, T. Paulson. 
Stewartville, J. W. Peck. 
Windom, D. C. Davis. 
PRESIDENTS. 


Alden, N. P. Anderson. 
Alexandria, N. P. Ward. 
Andobon, A. O. Netland. 
Annandale, W. D. McDonald. 
Argyle, John M. Ryan. 
Appleton, C. W. Stanton. 
Atwater, S. M. Siveritson. 
Balaton, J. N. Westbee. 
Battle Creek, Edward Everst. 
Big Lake, E. E. Purnam. 
Brownsdale, W. B. Sleeper. 
Buffalo Lake, J. C. Nagel. 
Clarkfield, C. S. Orwoll. 
Comprey, E. Fernholz. 
Dassel, George E. Sherwood. 
Dawson, A. Peterson. 
Tayton, M. F. Taylor. 
Delano, John Lohmiller. 
Dexter, D. W. Medberg. 
Eden Valley, A. Sutler and L. L. Nerlieu 
received the same number of votes. 
Elbow Lake, Lars J. Hauge. 
Kilsworth, M. J. Murphy. 
Elysian, John C. Chase. 
Fairfax, Luther Nichols. 
Fosston, L. W. Larson. 
Frazee, D. L. Durkin. 
Fulda, O. C. Reusse. 
Glenville, H. C. Cottrell. 
Graceville, M. D. Hartnett. 
Hartland, S. J. Lee. 
Hawley, N. H. Tolton. 
Hector, George Richmiller. 
Houston, P. K. Field. 
Howard Lake, A. G. Moffatt. 
Isenyon, Dr. J. A. Gates. 
Juake Benton, C. T. Mark. 
Lamberton, F. Schandera. 
La Paririe, Eugene A. Arnold. 
Long Prairie, Dr. B. F. Van Valhenberys. 
Tile, P. A. Johnson. 
Madelia, A. H. Benton. 
Madison Lake, D. E. Sullivan. 
Maple Lake, P. H. Leahy. 
Menahga, Hans Peterson. 
Milaca, A. C. Wilks. 
Minneota, H. N. Dahl. 
Montevidio, M. E. Cigus. 
Monticillo, William Tubbs. 
Montrose, W. G. Young, 
Moose Lake, Niles Bergquist. 
New Paynesville, Dr. P. C. Pilon. 
New Richland, Henry Jaehnig. 
Osakis, W. A. Yates. 
Paynesville, E. M. Ostrander. 
Perham, Peter Schroeder. 
Slayton, C. E. Dinehart. 
Springfield, George Ross. 
Spring Valley, J. Lobdell. 
Staples, H. W. Barrett. 
Starbuck, O. Tharaldson. 
Stephen, E. Torgeson. 
Verndale, S. L. Frazier. 
Waverly, T. F. Kelly. 
West Concord, H. H. Orcutt. 
Winnebago City, James Austin. 
Wykoff, E. D. Bartlett. 


Election Results in New York. 


Akron,—T. W. Jackson, Democrat,. de- 
feated the Citizens’ candidate for President. 

Avon,—F. N. Isham was elected President 
by the Democrats. 

Brockport,—Philip F. Swart was elected 
President ion the Citizens’ ticket. 

Caledonia,—John Ball was elected Presi- 
denit by the Democrats. 

Ciifton Springs,—A. Boshart was elected 
President by the Republicans. 

Fulton,—G. L. Wells, Republican, was 
elected President. 

Greene,—M. 
elected President. 

Jamestown,—J. Emil Johnson was chosen 
Mayor by the Republicans. 5 

Roy,—William Huyck won in the race 

for President. 

Lestershire,—W. H. Hill was re-elected 
President by the Republicans. 


Potter, Republican, was 
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Manchester,—The Democrats elected Al- 
bert C. Mayham as President. 

Painted Post,—Walter A. Smith was elect- 
ed President by the Revublicans. 

Fenn Yan,—H. Allen Wagner was elected 
Meyor by ‘the Democrats. He is the young- 
= man who ever held the office in that 
city. 

Salamianca,—H. O. Ostranider was eiected 
President on the Republican ticket. 

Spencerport,—Henry H. Brown was elected 
President without opposition. 

Tonawanda,—O. H. Gorton won the race 
for President on the Democratic ticket. 

Wiarsaw,—Republican William C. Gouin- 
leck was elected President. 

Weedsport,—David H. Dunston was elected 
President by the Republicans in a three- 
cornered fight. 





Press Comments on 
Municipal Affairs. 











A Paying Investment. 
[TORONTO GLOBE.] 


The proposal of Mayor Macdonald ‘to cut 
about a ‘third off the amount paid in salary 
to the City Treasurer and the Assessment 
Commissioner has been very properly _re- 
jected by his colleagues on the Board of 
Control, and will no doubt be gummarily 
defeated when presented to the Council. 

The city suffered long from the habit of 
paying inadequate salaries to the chiefs of 
devartments, and the result was that good 
men merely made of the civic service an 
ante-room to spheres of larger usefulness. 
The City of Toronto is as able to pay for 
the services of efficient officers as any pri- 
vate corporation and no private corpora- 
tion employing men like Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Coady would think of hacking at their 
salaries as Mayor Macdonald proposes to do. 

Mr. Fleming is admirably qualified for the 
work he is doing as Assessment Commis- 
stoner and in attracting new factories to 
Toronto. Were he ‘to resign his office to- 
morrow there is little doubt that his ‘tireless 
energyand great experience of affairs would 
enable him to make a larger salary than 
he now enjoys. There are bank managers 
in Toronto drawing thrice Mr. Coady’s sal- 
ary, yet the latter has duties of as respon- 
sible a nature as almost any financial mana- 
ger in the city. The goodwill and hearty 
service of the chiefs of the civic- depart- 
ments are worth paying for. 


Municipal Art. 
[BRIDGEPORT EVENING POST.] 


Were more attention paid to municipal art 
cur American cities might find that money 
so expended would be a profitable invest- 
ment. The temporary Dewey nayal arch in 
New York city has drawn thousands there 
and it is thought that the citizens already 
pean been reimbursed for ‘all the arch has 
cost. 

I'or generations Venice and Paris have 
been noted as the most beautiful cities of 
ithe world. People go from far and near to 
see fine buildings and statuary, public art 
in painting and sculpture is highly appre- 
ciated _and ithe fact that Washington and 
New York, our most beautiful cities, yeariy 
draw strangers who become residents is a 
matter worth consideration. 

City halls, court houses, public schools 
and libraries belong to the people. They 
should be permanent examples of architec- 
tural beauty, of color and of proportion. 
The Boston_public library with its decora- 
tions by Chavanne, Trinity church ani 
other fine edifices are a source of interest to 
the visitor. There is no reason that other 
cities should not, in proportion to their 
wealth, have as fine buildings as are to be 
found in any municipality in the world. 

One way to have a beautiful city is for the 
authorities to consult proper persons, who 
hy their profession, are in a way of know- 
ing how to distinguish good arit from bad 
art. The society of Mural Painters and the 
Architectural League in New York, ‘have 
dcne much towards beautifying the city. 
Isvery agency that can help to such desira- 
ble municipal development is worthy of pub- 
lic approbation. It is to ‘be hoped, that 
‘when we come ‘to spend money for aesthetic 
pleasure in our city, the painters, sculptors 
and architects of the city may be consulted 
and that the elements of politics may be en- 
tirely neglected. 

Foliticians have had ‘their way regarding 
coliecting garbage and the result is a by- 
word and a hissing. What might we expect 
if politicians were to have a finger in muni- 
cipal art? ; 

Before we can expect to have beautiful 
cities the important factor of civic patriot- 
ism must not be omitted. There is no rea- 
son why American municipalities should not 
have. the best modern art of the world. This 
cannot be done in a decade or in a score of 
years. 
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Advertising a City. 


[JACKSON, (Mich.) PATRIOT.] 


Advertising a city is just as desirable as 
advertising the business of a merchant. The 
latter conveys tio the reading public the in- 
ducements offered by the merchants to ‘the 
purchaser, while the former tells the world 
of the inducements offered by the city as a 
place of business or of residence. Every de- 
sirable person who can be brought !to the 
city, and every business man who can be 
induced to locate his business ‘therein, be- 
comes a direct benefit to the whole com- 
munity. Along this line the Welfare Asso- 
ciation is issuing a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Jack- 
son As It Is.’’ The council has been asked to 
approprate $84 for 10,000 of the pamph‘ets 
for distribution by our merchants in their 
ecrrespondence ‘and in other desirable ways. 





Bill=-Boards as a Public Nuisance. 


[SACRAMENTO EVENING BEE.] 

The advertising bill-board is a matter 
which is engaging ‘the attention of the citi- 
zens and the authorities in San Francisco 
wna San Jose. In both places ordinances 
have ‘been prepared lagainst this nuisance, 
retusing them permission to be erected in 
certain portions of the city, and as to other 
portions declaring that they shall not be 
over a certain height. 

The bill-board men claim that these ordi- 
nances were principally inspired by the 
newspapers because bill-board advertising 
to a certain extent interferes with news- 
paper advertising. That is not true, except 
possibly in a very limited degree. The cru- 
sade against the bill- boards was commenced 
in the interest of the public appearance of 
these two cities. No one can deny that im- 
mense bill-boards in large cities are a great 
nuisance, a blot upnon the landseape, and a 
Ceiriment to property interests. Newspap- 
ers, according to the ordinances in the va- 
rious cities, are not permitted ‘to have bul- 
jetin boards or newspaver boards on the 
edge of tthe sidewalk, which would in any 
way interfere with the rights of pedestrians. 
But these obnoxious bill-boards are paraded 
all over the city, sometimes from ten to 
twenty feet high, and are a horrible me- 
lange of atrocious illustrations. There is 
one. for instance, at the northeast corner of 
Yenth and O, which runs &0 feet on O street 
and 160 feet on Tenth, and which is a public 
and shameful nuisance in that part of the 
city. It is a detriment to the property in- 
terests of ‘that section of this community, 
and is an offense against public taste. That 
and all other bill-boards, so extensive as a 
public nuisanee, should be forever ruled 
against in this community. 


Three-Cent Fares. 


[SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD.] 

A decision which affects ordinances in- 
tended to regulate the rates of fare on 
street cars has been rendered by Judg2 
Swan of Detroit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court. In effect he holds that to im- 
pose upon street car companies regulations 
reducing the fares to a point where the 
roads cannot make a fair earning on the 
capital invested, is illegal. 

The street car troubles in Detroit are of 
long standing, and Governor Pingree when 
he was Mayor had a contest which attracted 
wide interest. 

The dispute in which Judge Swan has giv- 
en decision arose over the attempt to en- 
force ‘a city ordinance requiring the street 
railroad companies of Detroit to reduce the 
rate of fares to three cents. The companies 
secured an injunction restraining the city 
from enforcing the ordinance, which the 
Court has refused to vacate. 

In giving his grounds for the finding 
cudge Swan states that there is nothing 
in the city’ charter which ‘authorizes such 
an ordinance, the enforcement of which, he 
says, would not be regulation but spolia- 
tion. The police powers vested in the city 
extend so far as to include the general man- 
agement as regards the protection pf life 
and property and the accommodation of the 
Eubliec, but, he says, the Legislature itself 
could mot change the rates agreed upon. 
He extends the principle still further, and 
says that if it were for the welfare of the 
public to abolish fares altogether, such an 
act would be confiscation and could not be 
tolerated. 

Although there is limit to the rates 
which street car companies can charge their 
patrons, the matter should be regulated ac- 
cording to the earnings of the company on 
the capital actually invested in the road. 
The theory of the decisions of the courts in 
this case and in others which have been 
brought is that while the municipality has 
powers to regulate by ordinance, it has no 
authority to interfere with the vested rights 
of either private persons or corporations 
without proper returns in value. That is 
the only just theory. 
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Municipal Work. 


[BOSTON HERALD.] 


As an object lesson in public ownership 
and control of a business, the experience 
of Boston in cutting, storing and deliver- 
ing ice can hardly be called a_ success. 
We are not aware that _ this militates 
against the statement that there are 
some servces which can be undertaken and 
earried on by the community in their public 
capacity auite as well as the same work 
can be undertaken and performed by pri- 
vate individuals or corporations, but it is 
evident that a miscellaneous entrance into 
business undertakings is something w.uen a 
municipality cannot well afford to do. The 
municipal ice plant, considering results ob- 
ttained, has been an exceeding?y expensive 
investment. The city could .have obtained 
from ordinary sources all of the ice that fw 
succeeded ‘in cutting, storing and distrib- 
uting at la small fraction of the ourgo which 
this en'terprise thas involved. lt is not 
improbable that 'the municipal ice business 
eculd have been carried on on a more’econ- 
omical basis if it had been under a more 
careful executive supervision. As consider- 
able money has seemingly been spent in pay- 
ing the salaries of ‘those who were perform- 
ing no very well defined service in return, it 
may be assumed that political considerations 
in the way of spoils entered in'to !this enter- 
prise. It is evident that no municipal work 
which is premeated with political corrup- 
tion can be carried on successfully as a busi- 
ness enterprise; but, so long as public ser- 
vices are liable to this fault, it is impossible 
to greatly ‘increase 'the range of municipal 
activity. ; 

There are, for example, before the Legis- 
lature, certain measures asking that the 
cities and towns of this state make and dis- 
tribute the gas used by ‘their crtizens. This 
class of service is performed in England, and 
on the continent of Europe, and, judging by 
the price which the consumers are called 
upon ito pay, the arrangement is ‘a satisfac- 
tory one. But those who are asked to legis- 
late on a question of ‘this kind will be sin- 
gnularly wanting in proper appreciation of 
it, if they fail to realize that the European 
municipalities where these business opera- 
‘tions are carried on hiave not the least re- 
semblance to our own in the political char- 
acter of their governments. There is little 
possibility of a man who is not_a well 
known Democrat or a well known Republi- 
can securing an election to the Boston city 
council. When there, the organization and a 
large part of the votes taken are determined 
on national party lines. In Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and other great cities 
in England, party lines in the nomination, 
election and official action of the members of 
their city councils are utterly unknown. 
National party considerations are just as 
much ignored in these English municipal 
elections as the color of a candidate’s hair 
would be in a municipal election in Boston. 
I: is obvious that services of various kinds 
can be undertaken in an English munici- 
pality, on account of the fact ‘that those 
chosen iare selected purely on _ business 
grounds, which could not be undertaken in 
Beston, for example, where the members of 
the city government are elected because they 
belong to certain political parties. This con- 
sideration is frequently overlooked, but it is 
a fundamental one, and until we can dis- 
associate our municipal governments from 
national politics, we cannot with safety 
greatly enlarge the scope of municipal activ- 
ity. 


Municipal National Issues. 
[UTICA PRESS.] 


Il appears that a Republican thas been 
elected mayor of Omaha by something like 
5009 majority. It is claimed that the result 
has a_ significant bearing as __indicat- 
ing ‘the trend of thought in Nebraska 
and that iit is a straw telling which way 
the wind «will blow in the Presidential elec- 
ticn next fall. One telepraphed report says: 
“National issues entered into the fight very 
argely.” It is difficult ‘to see how in all 
commonsense national issues can enter into 
a contest for the mayor of a city. Munici- 
pal matters have but small connection with 
the affairs of the country at large. A mayor 
has nothing ‘to say whether a high protective 
tariff or absolutely free trade is preferable 
or whether the gold standard and honest 
money shall be able every time to defeat free 
silver and a depreciated currency. It is one 
of the misfortunes tha't sometimes befall mu- 
nicipal elections that partisan politics gain 
much larger weight than that to which it is 
fairly entitled. 

It matters infinitely less to any city whe- 
ther the mayor is Republican, Democrat, 
Pcpulist or Prohibitionist than that he is an 
honest, straightforward, competent and cap- 
able man who can be trusted 'to do the best 
for the taxpayers every time. It may be that 
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partisan feeling runs very high in Nebraska 
that the politicians seek to drag national is- 
sues into city and even into ward contests, 
but such at best are far fetched and flimsy 
arguments. A municipality is a larger or 
smaller aggregation of stockholders in a 
corporation where every taxpayer has a 
vital and a personal interest. Those who 
pay rent, too, have an in'terest second only 
to that of the property owners themselves, 
because in an ideally governed city where 
eccnomy and good judgment regulate the 
expenditure of pubilc money, both ‘the taxes 
and the rents will be reasonable. It is dif- 
ficult ‘to conceive how under any circum- 
stances there can be any connection between 
municipal and national issue. <All the honest 
men are not Republicans, and all the rou- 
gues are not Democrats. Cities and towns 
shculd see tto iit rather that their office- 
helders are men of integrity ‘than that they 
belong to any particular party. 











Convention Dates. 











Secretaries of Municipal Associations, 
Civil Engineers’ Societies, Fire and Police 
Conventions, Electrical Associations, and of 
all other associations relating ‘to any phase 
of municipal work will confer a favor on 
CITY GOVERNMENT by sending dates of 
annual and quarterly gatherings for record 
under this caption. ‘The Editor of CITY 
GOVERNMENT would, also, be pleased to 
receive advance copies of all subjects dis- 
cussed. 

MAY. 

§-10.—In'ternational Convention of Chiefs’ 
of Police, Cincinnati, O. 

15-18.—American Water Works Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

JUNE. 

5-6.—Pennsylvania Four-County Firemen’s 


_ Association, Stroudsburg. 


&—Maryland State Firemen’s Association, 
Baltimore. 

12-13.—Western New York Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Association, Lockport. 

12-14.—North Dakota Firemen’s Associa- 
tion, Lariimore. 

19-20.—Jefferson County (N. Y.) Volunteer 
Firemen’s Association, Clayton. 


JULY. 
18-19.—Tri-County Volunteer Firemen’s As- 
sociation of Western New York, Waterloo. 


AUGUST. 
1-2.—_Maine State Firemen’s Association, 
Gardiner. 


SEPTEMBER. 

25-27.—International Association of Munici- 
pa! Electricians, Pittsburg, Pa. 

26-28.—Virginia State Firemen’s Associa- 
tion, ‘Richmond. 


OCTOBER. 

2-5.—Pennsylvania Firemen’s Association, 
New Castle. 

9-12.—International Association of Fire En- 
gineer’s, Charleston, S. C. 


Slot Machine Bonfire. 


Many thousands of dollars worth of 
slot machines were destroyed by order of 
Prosecutor Edwin of Hudson County. 
The machines were confiscated in Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Bayonne and other towns 
of Hudson County as gambling devices. 
Some of them cost several hundred dol- 
lars. They were owned by several com- 
panies. 

Those that were built of wood were 
easily demolished with fire axes, but 
some were in frames of steel and iron. 
They were placed with the broken ma- 
chines on a fire, which soon made their 
machinery useless and spoiled their 
beauty. About one hundred of the ma- 
chines were destroyed. Several are said 
to have cost $1,000 each. 

A conservative estimate of the value of 
the machines was $$10,000. They were 
taken from saloons and cigar stores by 
the police during the last few months. 
Four-fifths of the lot were confiscated by 
the order of Chief Murphy, in Jersey City. 

No attempt was ever made to recover 
the machines by their owners or the men 
in whose places they were found. They 
were satisfied to escape indictment. 
Some of the saloonkeepers admitted that 
the machines took in more money than 
was passed over the bars, 








THOMAS A. WHALEN. 


BOSTON’S MUNICIPAL PRINTING 
PLANT. 


FIRST PLANT OF ITS KIND—THREE 
YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
By Thomas A. Whalen, Superintendent. 
On the day on which this is written, 

March 1st, 1900, the Municipal Printing 
Office of the City of Boston h2s been in 
operation exactly three years. A suffi- 
cient length of time has therefore 
elapsed in the practical working of the 
institution to enable the public to judge 
of the measure of success achieved by the 
exveriment, viewed in the light of the 
results shown. 

The plant commenced operations under 
iny direction on the first day vf March, 
1887. The total cost of its equipmert, inr- 
cluding everything required juvring the 
first eleven months, or up to the end of 
the financial year, January 31, 1898S, was 
$42,031.03. During the same period of 
time the total pay roll of the department 
amounted to $62,992.88 or an average 
monthly pay roll of $5,726.62. 

The total business performed by the 
plant during the same time amounted to 
$122,265.52; the cost of the business being 
estimated at the price charged to the city 
and paid for similar work to the firm 
wiose contract with the city had just ex- 
pired. 


The total operating expense for the 
same time was $110,058.12. Deducting 10 
per cent. per annum for depreciation in 
the value of the plant, a net gain to the 
public is shown of $8,204.30 for the first 
e-even months. In other words, had the 





*Mr. Thomas A. Whalen, superintendent 


of printing of the city of Boston, has at- 
tracted more thian the ordinary attention 
of the reading public of the country by tis 
recent remarkable financial showing ‘of the 
Municipal Printing Pu.ant, the first of its 


kind in the United States. Mr. Whalen re- 
ceived his educaition in the pubiie schools of 
oston, from which he graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors. At an early age he was 
apprenticed to ‘the printing business, and 
served the full term of his apprenticeship. 
_From the time he entered the printing busi- 
sness up to ‘the present he has steadily pro- 
aT emel from one grade to another, until 
{b-day he occupies his present responsible 
and honorable position. 
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same amount of printing been done for 
the city according to the terms of the 
last contract, the city would have been 
obliged to pay $8,204.30 more than it did 
for its printing. 

During the next financial year, which 
ended Jan. 31, 1899, the total amount of 
printing performed for the several de- 
partments amounted to $152,136.72, meas- 
ured according to the contract rates. The 
total operating expense of the plant for 
the year amounted to $137,967.85. ‘The 
total pay roll for the year was $78,024.87, 
or an average of a little more than $6,- 
500 per month. Deducting 10 per cent. 
rer annum for depreciation in the value 
of material, we find the city has gained 
for that year $10,386.08. 

My annual renvort for the last financial 
year ending January 31, 1909, when 
ready will show a saving to the city 
equally as creditable as the previous year. 

I may observe that in accordance with 
the policy inaugurated by Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, the past Mayor of Boston, aJl the 
books, accounts and doings of the print- 
ing department have been minutely ex- 
amined at the end of each financial year 
by a committee of experts consisting 
chiefly of members of the Master Print- 
ers’ Club, who employed an expert ac- 
countant and auditor to aid them in vheir 
work. This committee and their ac- 
countant made reports of their findings 
to the Mayor, and they have been printed 
and appended to my annual reports for 
the department. 

The homely, but trite old saying that 
the test of the pudding is in the eating 
of it will, I think, fairly apply to the 
Municipal Printing Plant. It has been 
tested and has stood the test well. I 
have never entertained a coubt that it 
would not do so and I never heard a 
reason set forth that conviaeced me that 
a city or state could not attend io its 
cwn printing business with advantage. 

The chief objections urged against pub- 
lic ownership and operation are that the 
control of the business: passes into the 
hands of professional politicians, that is 
to say, into the control of persons whose 
principal aim is to secure “a soft snap’ 
for political clients and henchmen in the 
public employment, where large remun- 
eration would be received for small ser- 
vice. It has also been said that the busi- 
ness would be carried on by “incompe- 
tents” who had a “pull,” and that it 
would be overloaded to make room for 
unnecessary assistants to the great injury 
of the public. 

The opposition to the establishment of 
the Municipal Printing Plant was car- 
ried on along chese lines with great vigor; 
indeed, with much bitterness on the part 
of some persons. The opposition was de- 
termined and persistent, and of a charac- 
ter very similar to that which had been 
oifered many years before to the proposal 
that the city should acquire the owner- 
ship of the water supply, instead of being 
dependent upon a contract with a private 
corporation. There are very few people 
in boston at the present time who main- 
tain that the water supply of the city 
would be better attendeu to, or that it 
would cost less if controlled by private 
parties, and already some of the miost 
strenuous opponents of the printing of- 
fice are agreeably surprised to find their 
dcleful predictions respecting it have 
not been fulfilled. 

Let me observe further that tie de- 
termined opposition to the project has 
served an excellent purpose: It has fixed 
the nublic attention upon the institution 
‘vith a keen scrutiny that has worked for 
good in many ways. Far beyond the 
boundaries of Massachusetts, throughout 
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the whole country, and even from JSurope 
numerous inquiries have been received 
requesting information concerning the 
cost of the undertaking, the system 
of management, etc., and visitors nave 
personally called to see and investigate 
the workings of the department. In 
some states and cities pronosals have 
been made to establish similar institu- 
tions and the subject is receiving favor- 
able attention in many places. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
a public printing office, like any other 
department of the public service, can be 
conducted in a negligent and wasieful 
manner. If professional politicians run 
the business in the interest of themselves 
and their retainers, if the place is manned 
by their creatures regardless of yualiti- 
cation, competency or integrity, the pup- 
iic will necessarily suffer not only finan- 
cially, but in what is of more serious im- 
port, in the widespread demoraiization 
that flows from such a state of affairs. 
Poubtless in some of our American cities 
such a condition may be found, but it is 
not necessarily a corollary of public oper- 
ation. Indeed it is just as likely to be 


found—probably more likely—in connec- - 


tion. with quasi-public control. 


The guality of the printing done and 
the stock used in the department will 
compare favorably with that formerly 
furnished the city by the contract print- 
ers. The Municipal Printing Office has 
demonstrated that it can attend to all the 
cusiness of the city with as much efficien- 
cy and at a lower cost to the city. 

It may be fairly inferred from what 
has been shown that it is very likely the 
gains of the office will amount to the to- 
tal original cost within fivé years from 
the day on which it was established. 

Having said so much respecting the 
purely financial side of the undertaking, 
Tt will now briefly refer to the human 
working forces of the institution—-to the 
women and men whom I have the honor 
to direct on behalf of the public employ- 
er. Respecting these I can say with truth 
and with pride that a more competent 
and loyal corps of workers cannot be 
found. The diligence and care wita 
which they attend to their respective du- 
ties cannot be surpassed, and they ap- 
pear to be, if I may so express it, ani- 
mated with the corps spirit of the de- 
partment. They appear to feel that our 
business is engaged in a competitive trial 
with private printing concerns, with the 
public acting as a judge, and, inasmuch 
as I have been allowed a free hand in the 
direction of the institution, they have 
been conscious that their positions were 
secure as long as they faithfully attend- 
ed to their duties. 

They suffer no deduction of pay on ac- 
count of holidays, and since December 
14th of last year the department has been 
working on the eight hour a day basis. 
They realize these considerations and 
they repay them in my opinion by in- 
creased efficiency during the working 
hours. People are not mere machines to 
be regarded simply as so much motive 
power in the industrial world. Contented 
and satisfied workers will always give the 
best that is in them for kind and fair con- 
sideration. 

The office is conducted in strict ac- 
cordance with the rules of the typograph- 
icai union. The measure of success that 
has been achieved is gratifying to every- 
one connected with the project, and es- 
pecially to every reformer who recognizes 
that the unrestricted play of competition 
in the present stage of industrial develop- 
ment is by no means an unqualified 
biessing, if it is a blessing at all under 
present conditions. 
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-MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 


PINGREE ADVOCATES PUBLIC OWN- 
ERSHIP—CORRUPTION BORN OF 
FRANCHISE SEEKING.* 

By Governor Pingree of Michigan. 

I have always felt that in managing the 
aftairs of our cities we do not apply 
enough of the hard common sense which 
we use in the conduct of private business. 
The business of a city is in its essentials 
no different from that of a private cor- 
poration or partnership. 

It is a common observation that the 
city is nothing more than a corporation 
with all the people as_ stockholders. 
While this is a trite saying, it is alsu 
true that the similarity is not followed 
out, in practice, in the management of 
the municipal corporation. 

The mayor of the city is the president 
oi the corporation. I would, therefore, 
give the mayor substantially the same 
broad and complete powers as are pos- 
sessed by the president or head of a pri- 
vate corporation. For this reason my 
preference leans strongly toward what is 
known as the “federal’’ system of city 
government. 

If the mayor is clothed with large pow- 
ers he is, therefore, charged with large 
responsibility. It naturally follows that, 
feeling that responsibility, the mayor is 
more likely to perform the duties of his 
ofiice with as much carefulness and hon- 
esty as he would were he the head of a 
business institution. 

Persons who possess power, and are 
held resvonsible for the use of that pow- 
er, are found to be cautious how they ex- 
ercise it. The trouble nowadays is that 
responsibility in our city governments 
cannot be located. It is shuffled from the 
mayor to a board, from a board to a com- 
niittee of the Common Council, from a 
ecmmittee of the Common Council to the 
Common Council itself, and so on back 
and forward until the people, the stock- 
holders, are utterly unable to tell against 
whom they have a cause of action at the 
next city election. 

Courage and honesty are the qualities 
most needed nowadays in city officials. 
Students of the theories of municipal gov- 
ernment are not so much needed as busi- 
ness men of hard common sense. There 
ought to be nothing complicated about 
tie management of city affairs. 

It is very apparent to me that it is 
much cheaper to pay all public officials 
fair salaries than to treat the offices as 
honorary positions. This is especially 
true as to city boards and commissions. 
There is nothing so expensive to a city as 
a lot of honorary commissions in charge 
of a city’s business affairs. 

I have great respect for the sincerity of 
the members of anti-saloon leagues, civic 
federations, good government leagues 
and similar organizations in cities. They 
are doing a good work. Their best work 
is in interesting their own members in 
Municipal government. 

I am of the opinion, however, and { 
think my opinion is supported by evi- 
dence, that these organizations do not go 
to the root of the evil. If they could ex- 
tend their membership to include all the 
voters in the city, and have the sole duty 
of membership consist in attendance at 
primaries, and voting there for delegates 
pledged to honest men, and voting at 
elections, they would amply justify their 
existence. 
+I desire to cali attention to the neglect 
oz this important duty of citizenship for 
two reasons: 


*Substance of an address delivered before 
the eleventh annual banquet of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Board of Trade on March 23d, 
at which Mr. Pingree was the guest of 
honor — Edito: of CITY GOVERNMENT. 
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First—To prove the assertion that good 
city government would be promoted if 
those who are known as our leading citi- 
zens would set an example to those in an 
humbler station in life and co-operate 
with them sincerely and hearuly in elect- 
rr honest and capable men to public of- 

ce, 

Second—To enforce the proposition 
which I propose to advance, namely, that 
bad municipal government 1s not so much 
due to the control of conventions and 
elections by “‘bosses’’ and “‘heelers” as it 
is to corrupt influences surrounding the 
granting of special privileges, such as 
franchises to private  corpor..tions, 
formed by those who are classed as 
“prominent citizens.” 

I know that the answer which is made 
to this is that private corporations seek- 
ing public franchise cannot get fair 
treatment, because the class of men who 
are powerful’ in politics and city councils 
“hold them up,” as the phrase goes. They 
say they cannot get these franchises upon 
fair terms without buying them. That if 
politics were clean and honest men placed 
in office, they would be well satisfied with 
any franchises which such public officials 
would, in a spirit of fairness, grant them. 

I propose to contend that this position 
is a false one. I assert, in the first place, 
that privileges which are commonly 
asked for from city councils are not fair 
to the people. The corporations applying 
for the franchises do not propose to give 
the people a fair return for the privileges 
contained in the franchises. 

The movement for municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities surely means 
something. It has grown with amazing 
rapidity. In fact, in a large number of 
cur best cities, it is the controlling issue 
in municipal politics. Its further growth 
cannot be checked so long as private cor- 
porations, made up of men to whom the 
public have a right to look as examples 
of integrity, employ all sorts of question- 
able methods to secure franchises, per- 
mitting them to charge exorbitant prices 
for public service, such as light, water 
and transportation. The sentiment for 
municipal ownership is a natural result 
ci the abuse of franchise privileges by 
private companies. 

People are coming to believe that avar- 
ice and greed and ambition to make 
money will always rule in the manag>- 
ment of these quasi-public enterprises. 
For that reason the sentiment for munic- 
ipal ownership is looked upon as a per- 
manent thing. 

I do not know whether the sentiment 
has developed to any extent in your city. 
I am, however, thoroughly familiar with 
its growth in Detroit, and, from personal 
participation, know all about the strug- 
gles of the people of Detroit for fair 
treatment at the hands of its quasi-pub- 
lic organizations. 

As a result of those contests the price 
of gas has been reduced from $1.50 to $1 
for lighting purposes and 80 cents for fuel 
purposes. A municipal lighting plant has 
been established, and the city is saving 
more than $100,000 per year (according 
to the last annual report of its lighting 
commission) over the cost under the last 


year of private contract. The last con-_ 


tract with a private corporation fixed the 
price at $133.80 per arc lamp. 

According to the last report of the 
public lighting commission, the cost per 
are lamp, including everything such as 
depreciation, interest, loss of taxes, etc., 
to which a private plant is subject, is 
$75.56 ver year. This you will see is a 
saving per lamp per year of $58.24. There 
are about 2,000 arc lamps in Detroit, and 
at $58.24 per lamp, the saving is over 
$100,000 per year. 
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Detroit has had public water works for 
a number of years, and water is fur- 
nished at a rate very much below that of 
private plants similarly situated. In fact, 
the rates are the lowest in the United 
States. The rate for a cottage house is 
$2 per year, Bath tub rates are 60 cents 
per year additional. I believe that the 
time is not far distant when water supply 
will be free to the people, and that the 
expense will be placed in the general tax 
budget, the same as the expense of con- 
ducting public schools. I have always 
advocated this. 

The fight for lower street railway fares 
has been the longest and most bitterly 
contested. At the beginning of my mu- 


‘nicipal experience the fares were five 


cents. As a result of over seven years’ 
incessant and vigilant work, a large pro- 
portion of the people of Detroit enjoy 
three-cent fares, or eight tickets for 25 
cents, which is substantially three-cent 
fares. 

It is probably true that there is plenty 
of opportunity in nearly all of our Amer- 
ican cities for effecting reforms in the 
shape of reductions in water rates, elec-. 
tric light rates, gas lighting and gas heat- 
ing rates, street railway fares and tele- 
phone rates. 

Quasi public corporations are largely 
responsible for the corruption in city gov- 
ernment. They not only buy public oifi- 
cials with money, but they influence them 
by giving them the right to name some 
ot the employees of these quasi public 
corporations. These corporations con- 
tribute to campaign funds, and demand 
the votes and influence of the successful 
candidates in return. In many ways they 
exercise an influence upon elections 
which results in the choosing of men to 
till public offices who are incapable of 
handling simple business propositions. It 
is notorious th.t railroads and other 
quasi-public corporations corruptly con- 
trol our legislatures. 

i think it is also true that large corpor- 
ations, which have, by special privileges 
obtained through law, both national and 
state, been able to control prices and es- 
tablish monopolies (in other words, the 
“trusts’) are largely responsible for im- 
pure and unsatisfactory government. 

I appreciate that it is not popular 
among certain classes to take this view 
or advance these arguments. Yet I feel 
that the true patriot is the one who un- 
derstands these conditions, and has the 
courage to declare against them, and to 
do all in his power to bring about a 
change. The mainspring of all evil in 
politics, as elsewhere, is greed or ambi- 
tion of some kind. 

My experience in public life has taught 
me more forcibly than libraries of books 
or acres of newspapers that the real peril 
to our country and its form of govern- 
ment lies in the corrupt influences which 
accompany the granting of special privi- 
leges in the shape of franchises in cities, 
unequal taxation laws in states, and tar- 
iff laws in the nation, so high that the 
principle of protection is merely an inci- 
dent, rather than the main object.—BOS- 
TON HERALD. 


—The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will hold its annual meeting 
at headquarters, 26 Cortland street, New 
York, on May 15th, when the following 
nominees for official positions will be 
voted upon: 

For president, Carl Hering; vice presi- 
dents, Gano S. Dunn, Arthur V. Abbott, 
W. L. R. Emmet; managers, W. S. Bar- 
stow, Calvin W. Rice, C. T. Hutchinson, 
R. D. Mershon; treasurer, G. A. Hamil- 
ton; secretary, R. W. Pope. 
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Grade Crossing Signs. 

A decision of considerable importance 
was recently handed down by the New 
York Court of Appeals in the test case of 
John Lewis under which every railroad 


company in the state will have to change 
its grade crossing signs, or every case 
growing out of a grade crossing accident 
will have to go to a jury, with a likelihood 
of the jury finding negligence, in that 
the sign board had not been maintained. 
A law passed in 1853 and never repealed 
compels the railroad companies to main- 
tain signs which shall extend across the 
highway. Nearly all the railroads of 
the state abandoned this style of cross- 
ing signs years ago. General Tracy, 
counsel for the defendant, made an affi- 
davit for appeal to the court of appeals 
to the effect that it would cost the de- 
fendant $75,000 to change its signs, and 
that it would cost the railroads of the 
state more than $1,000,000 to change all 
their signs. 


Public Works in Australasia. 


According to the ‘“‘venerable,” but still 
funny, humorist, there are other coun- 
tries more progressive in some matters, 
than the United States. A fact to which 
the cut direct is usually given whenever 
met by a citizen of Uncle Sam’s. Mark 
Twain saw some interesting things in 
Australassia. In his book, “Following 
the Equator,” he says: 

“One is sure to be struck by the liberal 
way in which Australasia spends money 
upon public works—such as legislative 
buildings, town halls, hospitals, asylums, 
parks, and botanical gardens. I should 
say that where minor towns in America 
spend a hundred dollars on the town hall 
and on public parks and gardens, the like 
towns in Australasia spend a thousand. 
And I think that this ratio will hold good 
in the matter of hospitals, also. I have 
seen a costly and well equipped, and arch- 
itecturally handsome hospital in an 
Australian village of fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. It was built by private funds 
furnished by the villagers and the neigh- 
boring planters, and its running expenses 
were drawn from the same sources. I 
suppose it would be hard to match this 
in any country. This village was about 
to close a contract for lighting its streets 
with the electric light, when I was there. 
That is ahead of London. London is stili 
obscured by gas—gas pretty widely scat- 
tered, too, in some of the districts; so 
widely indeed, that except on moonlight 
nights it is difficult to find the gas lamps. 

“The botanical garden of Sydney cov- 
ers thirty-eight acres, beautifully laid out 
and rich with the spoil of all the lands 
and all the climes of the world. The 
garden is on high ground in the middle 
of the town, overlooking the great har- 
bor, and it adjoins the spacious grounds 
of Government House—fifty-six acres; 
and at hand also, is a recreation ground 
—containing eighty-two acres. In addi- 
tion, there are the zoological gardens, the 
race course, and the great cricket grounds 
where the international matches are play- 
ed. Therefore there is plenty of room for 
reposeful lazying and lounging, and for 
exercise too, for such as like that kind of 
work.” 


Boston University Law School, 
Boston, Apr. 4, 1900. 
Editor of CITY GOVERNMENT: 
I enclose subscription to CITY GOV- 
ERNMENT. It is very useful to me, and 
interesting also.—Frank Parsons. 
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FARGO’S REMARKABLE 
PROSPERITY. 


MAYOR JOHNSON’S UTOPIA—RAPID 
GROWTH OF THE CITY—PRO- 
HIBITION FOR SIX YEARS. 

Mayor J. A. Johnson of Fargo, N. D., 
recently told the story of his city for a 
western paper. It is most remarkable in 
many particulars and will, no doubt, in- 


‘terest CITY GOVERNMENT readers. He 


said: 

“Thirty years ago the land on which 
Fargo, N. D., now stands was a part of 
an Indian reservation, with Sitting Bull 
as chief in command. Less than a gen- 
eration ago General Hazen, at that time 
chief of the weather bureau of the war 
department, made an official report of 
the territory which comprises North 
Dakota, and in that report said it was 
all an alkali desert, unfit for the habita- 
tion of men, scarcely fit for the wild buf- 
falo and still wilder Indian. Yet in the 
midst of this very region has grown up 
the most prosperous city in the country, 
while the so-called “alkali desert’? pro- 
duced one-twentieth of all the wheat 
raised in the United States and one-six- 
teenth of the wheat acreage. As an evi- 
dence of Fargo’s prosperity, it had a 
wholesale trade in 1898 of over $9,000,00u. 
On the last day of December, 1898, the 
banks had $14,659,954.82 subject to zheck, 
and the clearing house for that year 
handled $14,677,849.08. The post-office 
netted the department, over all expenses, 
$23,505.09, and the Western Union tele- 
graph office handled 777,189 commercial 
mess3ges. 

“Fargo is now the third city of import- 
ance in the world as a wholesale centre 
for farm implements. Three of the 
greatest railway systems of the United 
States give direct service and enabled 
that city to handle 650 tons of freight for 
every day last year. But the most mag- 
nificent feature of Fargo is the fact that 
no intoxicating liquors can be had within 
its boundaries, and there are no gambling 
dens. What will appeal to some as the 
strangest feature is the additional fact 
that the per capita tax is smaller than 
that of almost any other city in the 
United States.” 

CITY GOVERNMENT has found that 
the story of Fargo and its battle with 
the saloon is the story of an honest, 
hard-working mayor. When North Da- 
kota became an independent state, a con- 
stitutional provision was made declaring 
that no liquor should be sold within its 
boundaries. Some places enforced the 
laws while others.did not. At Fargo, 
when Mayor Johnson was first elected, 
there were saloons. At the beginning of 
his second term, public sentiment sus- 
tained him in abolishing them, and he is 
now serving his fourth year under pro- 
hibition. At the meeting of the League 
of American Municipalities in Syracuse 
last September, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that body. Mayor Johnson’s ca- 
reer has been full of exciting incidents, 
put in no other position has he found 
backbone so essential as he has since 
elected mayor. The six years he has 
served Fargo in that capacity have con- 
stantly called into play all the resources 
of his varied life. 

Mayor Johnson continues, “by way 
of illustrating the subject, ‘How to 
Run a City Without Any Revenue 
from the Liquor Traffic,’ I will take the 
cities of Farfgo, N. D., and Moorhead, 
Minn. Morehead has forty-five saloons, 
each paying a license of $500. Fargo has 
none, and derives no revenue from that 
source; all expenditures are taken from 
direct taxation on real and personal prop- 
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erty. The assessors’ books show that the 
increased valuation of Fargo was $514,964 
more in 1899 than it was in 1898; while 
Moorhead showed a decrease of $6,467 
between 1898 and 1899. The two towns 
are situated on the east and west banks 
of the Red River of the North, respec- 
tively, and have equal advantages in the 
way of location, transportation charges, 
and the same class of people live on both 
sides of the river. Pettibone’s directory 
for Moorhead and Fargo for 1898 shows 
that Fargo’s increased population is six 
times as fast as Moorhead’s in 1898. 

“When the saloons were driven out of 
Fargo it was predicted that the town 
would die, that the rents would go down 
and the buildings remain vacant, etc. 
The facts do not carry these dismal 
prophesies out. More ‘than $1,000,000 has 
been expended in buildings in Fargo in 
the past three years, and there is not a 
vacant house or store in town that is at 
all desirable. The tax rate for the run- 
ning expenses of Fargo has been reduced 
twenty-five per cent. in the last four 
years, notwithstanding the great improve- 
ments which have taken place, and in the 
face of the fact that in 1897 an extraordi- 
nary expense on account of the high 
water of more than twenty per cent. of 
the tax levy for city purposes of that 
year. City warrants that were sald dur- 
ing saloon times below par are par to- 
day and eagerly sought for. The bonded 
indebtedness, per capita, of fargo is 
$19.50, as against $30.88 for Toledo. Ohio, 
up to $97.72 for Boston, Mass. During sa- 
loon times Fargo did not have a block of 
paved streets, while now we have fifteen 
miles of well paved streets, with a com- 
plete system of sewerage te all paris of 
the city. 

“In replying to the question ‘How to 
run a prosperous town without any 1ev- 
enue from the liquor traffic,’ it is a very 
simple answer. All that is necessary is 
to elect men for the offices of mayor and 
city council who are both honest and 
capable, and who will look after the city’s 
interest as they would their own and see 
that the revenues of the city are not 
wasted, and men who will see that all 
appointive officers perform their duties. 
Let the people know that it is safe to in- 
vest their money there, that if they do 
they will not be robbed; see that your 
town is free from objectionable char- 
acters, and make it safe for ladies and 
children to be out on the streets at all 
hours, and you have the question solved. 
I don’t know as any especial credit is due 
me. I simply énforce our laws that I 
have sworn to do, and the citizens of 
Fargo stand with me in doing so. If 
they did not, I could not do it.” 


—Aurora, Ind., voted at a special elec- 
tion to change from a town to a city gov- 
ernment. 

—New York’s Palisades preservation 
bill is now law, and the companion bill 
at Trenton is in the governor’s hands. It 
was inevitable that owners of the top- 
lands should exert formidable influence in 
behalf of maintaining their freedom in 
disposition. They have succeeded in kill- 
ing the power of condemnation in the 
commission so far as this was to affect 
them, and propose to stand out for bet- 
ter prices than they would secure in this 
way, if they consent to sell at all. But 
so long as the New Jersey members of the 
Interstate Commission are authorized— 
as the bill in its present form provides 
—to condemn the face of the cliff; and a 
strip 150 feet wide at its base for a pos- 
sible driveway the concession will be af- 
forded. 
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General Items, 


—City Engineer Kirkpatrick informs 
City Government that Mississippi will is- 
sue a $1,000,000 ‘bonds for its new capitol 
at Jackson. 


—The Minneapolis council has just 
passed an ordinance requiring an annual 
license fee of fifty cents of all persons 
using bicycles within the city limits. 

—The city of Cleveland, Ohio, is trying 
to have a law passed that will place on 
the civil service list all members of the 
park, health, police and fire departments. 

—An ordinance was recently passed by 
the council of Shippensburg, Pa., placing 
a tax of fifty cents per annum on each 
telegraph, telephone and electric light 
pole erected in the town. 

—Grand Rapids and Centralia, Wiscon- 
sin, were recently consolidated by a vote 
of the people, the former by an almost 
unanimous voice and the latter by only 
60 majority. The city will be known as 
Grand Rapids. 

—The Board of Public Improvements of 
New York city is maturing plans for the 
purchase of the old Jumel mansion on 
Washington Heights, which was once 
the headquarters of Washington. It looks 
as if the purchase would be made in due 
course. ‘The price named is $157,000. 

—An enterprising “penny-a-liner” on 
one of the New York dailies started the 
story that August Belmont had placed a 
policy for $2,000,000 for five years on the 
life of John B. McDonald, the contractor 
of the New York Ranvid Transit Tunnel. 
Mr. Belmont denies the story and says ‘ie 
is amply secured by other means. 

—New York’s civil service law stands 
in the way of the unlimited appropriation 
of all the offices by Tammany Hall. Hith- 
erto the “Cottage attendant” in the parks 
has been supplied from the female por- 
tion of Tammany cohorts, but now :n 
examination to show fitness has to be 
passed and other women are given a 
chance. 

—About a year ago the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, San 
Francisco, secured the passage of an or- 
dinance prohibiting the sprinkling of the 
bituminized streets of the city, on the 
ground that the water caused the horses 
to slip. Now the retail merchants along 
the tabooed streets are seeking to have 
the ordinance repealed because the dust 
damages their stocks, annoys their cus- 
tom and hurts their trade. 

—The board of aldermen of Brockton, 
Mass., recently granted a franchise to the 
Massachusetts Telephone Company with 
several ironclad conditions, among which 
is one that the company shall pay to 
the city annually after the first year of 
operation 2 per cent. of its gross earn- 
ings. In constructing conduits, the com- 
pany must employ Brockton laborers at 
$2 per day. It must file a bond of 
$10,000 to comply with the conditions of 
the frenchise and deposit a_ certified 
check of $3,000 as a guarantee to have 
the exchange in operation in fifteen 
months. 

—The following rules relating to the 
removal of snow in Montreal, Canada, 
seems a trifle rediculous to cities in a 
more southern latitude; but when it is 
remembered that Montreal is almost on 
the edge of the land of perpetual snow, 
the reason is patent: 

“The snow and ice accumulating on 
sidewalks must be removed to a depth of 
six inches above the sidewalk so that the 
same shall be uniform with that of the 
adjoining property. 

“The superintendent may, after the 
15th of March, order that the sidewalks be 
cleared of ice and snow.” 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Mayor Taggart Defended by the Pulpit. 


The vindictive party spirit has grown 
so bitter and unjust in its attack upon 
Mayor Taggart of Indianapolis, that it 
has aroused popular indignation. Even 
the pulpit has taken up the cudgel in his 
behalf. In a recent sermon, the Rev. J. 
A. Milburn, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian church, had the following to say 
about the situation: 

“We should exercise charity along po- 
litical lines. In many cases men are 
charitable when it comes to individuals, 
but have no moral sense in political mat- 
ters: I believe all men should belong to 
political parties. If a man is a Demo- 
crat he should be a good one and if he is 
a Republican he should stand up for the 
principles of that party. Whatever party 
a man belongs to he should be a iirm be- 
liever in the principles of that party and 
stand up for them atalltimes. _ 

“There is a strange lack of charity 
along political lines. It seems that some 
people have no sense when it comes to 
political matters. Take, for instance, the 
opposition against the administration to- 
day. Those who oppose it say we are re- 
trograding—going back into imperialistic 
ages. They say this, but they must know 
that such is not the case. They know 
full well that it is all nonsense. This 
nation of ours is a democracy, and how 
can a democracy go across the sea and 
establish an imperial form of govern- 
ment? Such an assertion as that is the 
greatest nonsense. 

“This same opposition charges the ad- 
ministration with introducing into our 
own the English form of government. 
My heart aches for that country. She has 
done a great work for this country. In 
the trouble with France years ago Eng- 
land came to the aid of the United States 
and as a result we were successful in the 
controversy. The political party which 
makes a charge of this kind knows that 
the charge is absurd. I repeat there is a 
strange lack of charity along political 
lines. 

“T want to call your attention to the 
attack which is being made against our 
own city government. All the papers of 
the city except one are criticising our 
city administration. They declare it a 
disgrace to the state and the nation. 
Those who make such criticisms as this 
know it is not true. This is a beautiful 
city and a well governed one. No doubt 
there is gambling going on in the city, no 
doubt liquor is sold after 11 o’clock and 
on Sundays, but when those who are op- 
posing the administration and criticising 
it say there are flagrant wrongs here we 
know they are mistaken. The city of In- 
dianapolis, when compared with other 
cities of its size in the country, is a good 
city, a moral city, well governed and 
everybody knows it. 

“These papers and persons who are op- 
posed to the city administration are say- 
ing a great deal about certain assess- 
ments which are alleged to have been 
made for city campaign purposes. They 
say that certain policemen were assessed 
for this purpose. I have no doubt they 
were, and I want to say they ought to be 
assessed for this purpose. ‘‘he man who 
will ask a position of the administration, 
secure it and not help to maintain the 
party which has made it possible for him 
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to secure the position is a cheap potato. 

“Tf he has the welfare of his party at 
heart and wants to help maintain it and 
will not contribute to it he ought to re- 
sign. The party which says to a man, 
‘Here is a good soft job for you, but don’t 
contribute any money to the party for its 
maintenance’ has done a vast deal to un- 
dermine the character of the man. If the 
man who holds the position would do his 
duty in this matter he would go to those 
in authority and say: ‘You need money 
for carrying on this campaign and here 
is my share. If you need more let me 
know and I will contribute more’ In 
such matters as these I have no use for 
any other kind of aman. Again, I want 
to say there is a strange lack of charity 
along political lines.” 


General Items. 


—Cohoes, N. Y., is one of the few cities 
that has built a city hall.within the origi- 
nal appropriation. Ninety-one cents were 
left after all bills were paid. 


—Mayor Johnson of Covington, Ky., 
says the city paid $10,000 last year in 
damage suits for injuries sustained on 
sidewalks made slippery by ice, slops an‘ 
refuse matter in various parts of the city. 
He proposes to have the walks kept clean 
this year and has given orders to the po- 
lice department to strictly enforce the or- 
dinance relating thereto. 

—The Susquehanna Electric Power 


.Company proposes to put $7,000,000 into 


the construction of a colossal plant, 
utilizing the power of the Susquehanna 
river in a similar manner to that em- 
ployed by the Niagara Power Company. 
It is expected to develop about 80,000 
electrical horse power, the most of which 
will be disposed of in Baltimore. 

—One of the most uniaue laws ever 
passed will shortly go into effect in Win- 
chester, West Virginia. The City Council 
of that place passed a law requiring 
every citizen to pour kerosene oil on 
every open pool and that every open rain- 
barrel shall have the spigot at the bot- 
tom. The town is infested with mosavi- 
tos, and the law was passed in order to 
make the place an attractive resort for 
summer boarders. 

—The council of Richmond, Va., has 
passed an ordinance which provides that. 


3 1-2 per cent. on all gross earnings of the 


electric railways shall be charged until 
they reach the sum of $200,000; that 5 
per cent. on gross earnings exceeding 
$300,000; 7 per cent. on gross earnings to 
the amount of $400,000, and 10 per cent. 
on all earnings exceeding that amount. 
The ordinance requires that a semi-an- 
nual payment shall be made—one on the 
1st day of July and one on the Ist day 
of January, the first payment to be made 
on the first of July, 1900. ; 

—Herbert L. Harding of the Boston’s 
Citizens’ Association is trying to Sse- 
cure the passage of a bill for a new sub- 
way. The bill provides for the construc- 
tion of the Cambridge street subway, 
and of a subway under Washington 
street, from Broadway to Haymarket 
square, by the transit commission, but at 
the expense of the elevated railway in- 
stead of the city, thus relieving the latter 
of additional financial burdens in this 
connection, and forestalling objections 
that might be raised to it on that score. 
The bill provides. also. that at the ev-ire- 
tion of the present subway lease, which 
runs for 20 years, it shall be extended to 
another 20 years, and within three years 
after the expiration of this extended term 
the city may purchase the subways con- 
structed by this new act. 


City GOVERNMENT 
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Fire Tests With Doors. 


The British Fire-prevention Committee 
is justifying its existence in a very prac- 
tical manner, by experimenting on the 
power of resistance in a door to the enor- 
mous temperature of 2,000 deg. Fahr. Of- 
ten in a fire the durability of a door means 
the saving of many lives, and if by the 
aid of the society we can find the proper 
material to use a great benefit will have 
been conferred by its operations. The 
pamphlets we have received give the tests 
of four doors, all of different material, put 
of similar thickness and construction, 
and all submitted to the same heat. The 
woods were Honduras mahogany, poplar, 
pitch pine, and yellow deal. The tests 
were carried out at the station specially 
built for testing materials by fire, and in 
the presence of members of the execu- 
tive and council. The doors were 2-in. 
thick, four-panel, solid, and bead butt. 
The pitch pine door after twenty minutes’ 
exposure showed signs of fire on the out- 
side, and in fifty-seven minutes the door 
had collapsed. The deal doors showed 
signs of fire outside after seventeen min- 
utes, and in fifty-seven minutes this door 
also fell. The mahogany door in fifteen 
minutes showed fire, and in forty-nine 
minutes the door fell in. The poplar 
showed flame in one minute, and in thir- 
ty-six minutes the door collapsed. 

What is most interesting to note is that 
the hardest material—mahogany—did not 
stand the test of fire as long as the ordi- 
nary deal doors. This is most important 
to know, as it is usually considered that 
the harder the material the greater the 
power of resistance to fire. It may be, 
however, that the mahogany was excep- 
tionally dry, whereas the pitch pine and 
deal doors may have been less dry. !t 
will be useful to know how the woods ac- 
cepted by the London County Council as 


fire resisting come off in the experiments, ° 


as enormous expenditure is incurred 
in public and warehouse buildings 
under the’ section compelling’ the 
use of teak or _ wainscot! Would 
it not be more satisfactory if the 
society were to test more than one 
sample of each kind of material, and take 
the average durability? It would pre- 
vent the feeling of doubt which is bound 
to arise when only one test is made. What 
is wanted is a series of tabulated tests, 
such as engineers require for iron and 
steel. It is impossible to overrate the im- 
nortance of the work of the society, and 
therefore we are anxious to have the full- 
est and most complete tests it is possible 
to obtain, especially as they are conduct- 
ed in so thorough a manner and in the 
presence of those competent to decide 
their merits. 


—Dayton secured itsdesire in the pass- 
age of a law to expend $100,000 on the de- 
partment. 

—The tournament to be held in Paris 
in connection with the exposition will 
take place August 13-19. 

—C. G. Warren, president of the Iowa 
Firemen’s Association, was recently 
elected Mayor of Harlan, Iowa. 


THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN 
DEATHS IN 1899—THEATRE IN- 
SPECTION DEPARTMENT. 

The annual report of Commander 
Wells, chief officer of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, is a document of quite re- 
msérkable social and municipal in<erest. 
and therefore one of the most important 
of those issued by the London County 
Council. In glancing at the total number 
of fires recorded each year since 1866 it 
is at once seen that there has been, from 
the first, a steady increase; but when we 
ovserve that the increase is practically 
confined to fires classed as ‘“‘slight,’’ and 
when we remember the continuous and 
rapid increase of population and the ac- 
companying extension of the builded area 
culing the last thirty-five years, the fig- 
ures are not surprising. We may also 
hazard the opinion that the record kept 
is now much more accurate than former- 
ly. . 

Considering the great development 
of the metropolitan area since 1866, it is 
satisfactory to note that the average 
number of fires described as “‘serious”’ is 
now much less than was the case in the 
late ‘“‘sixties.””’ The fact also that Com- 
meander Wells now takes the water sup- 
ply as a basis in obtaining his definition 
cia “serious” fire no doubt tends to make 
the numbers larger than they would oth- 
erwise be. Any fire requiring more than 
one hydrant for its extinction is classed 
“serious,” quite irrespective of loss of 
ife. 

In reading the tabulated informa- 
tion in regard to the year’s fires and the 
fatalities involved one instinctively looks 
for some factor common to a sufficiently 
large number of cases to admit of a cer- 
tain amount of generalization. Com- 
mander Wells points out that the large 
majority of the 119 cases of death occur- 
red beforethefire brigade was even called, 
that in many cases death occurs when the 
fire is exceedingly limited, and that often 
the only information the brigade obtains 
is from the police, perhaps some hours af- 
ter the occurrence. 

There is some __ satisfaction, how- 
ever, in learning that generally 
there is a tendency to receive earlier 
intimation of fire, and that the local au- 
thorities continue to interest themselves 
advantageously in this direction by paint- 
ing red the lamp-posts near fire alarms 
aud by otherwise indicating the positions 
of the fire alarms. 

Probably the most serious con- 
clusion arrived at ‘by the chief offi- 
cer is that as long as the paraffine lamp 
remains a dangerous article of household 
use, and as long as the conditions under 
which people in London live, continue, he 
cannot anticipate any reduction in the 
figures. 

We may note the following facts 
which Commander Wells thinks the edi- 
tcrs of local papers might helpfully im- 
press upon their readers: That the best 
method of calling the brigade is to pull 
the nearest fire alarm or to telephone; 
that no charge is made for the services of 
the brigade within the county of London; 
and that nobody is authorized to collect 
money on behalf of the brigade. The pity 
is that so many people should still be in 
ignorance of these elementary facts. Gen- 





erally speaking, the report embodies evi- 
dence of improved organization and of 
progress in mobilization and attack 
methods. 

A theatres inspection department 
having been established early last 
year in connection with the brigade, the 
chief officer now, for the first time, pre- 
sents an annual revort to the Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee. He believes 
that the fire risks have been considerably 
reduced by the systematic inspection car- 
ried out, and he also1emarks: ‘Tce com- 
raittee will be glad to know that I have 
been met by managers generally in a very 
satisfactory manner, some having actu- 
ally gone out of their way to thank me 
for the advice I have been able to give. ° 
This sentence has no doubt been penned 
in perfect good faith; but there is a 
slightly sarcastic ring about it, when we 
remember the views thet managers have 
sometimes expressed in regard to official 
interference, which they have often re- 
garded aS synonymous with ° officious.” 
We are convinced that they will find in 
the end that Commander Wells is a real 
friend.—The Surveyor, London. 


Charleston’s Annual Report. 


Chief O. G. Margenhoff of Charleston, 
Ss. C., in his last annual report says: 
“The Fire Department responded to 94 
alarms, which was 27 less than the pre- 
vious year. The insurance losses were as 
follows 


Total INSUPANCE ........626062% $320,750.00 
BTC i2)] Lol UC. Ra Sea 29,575.71 
THSUTANCE TOSS. oc. o:5c6:0- 6.6.0.0 60s 05 26,951.71 


“The average loss during my term of 
office, covering a period of six years, 
has been $30,767.14 per year, or a per 
capita loss of 49 cents. 

“There were four fires during the year 
which required the service of all the 
apparatus.”’ 


—Subsututes employed in the Syracuse 
fire department will henceforth be al- 
lowed fifty-four hours’ leave of absence 
each month, instead of thirty-six as 
formerly. Five of the extra men recently 
applied to the commissioner for the in- 
crease. They claimed that inasmuch as 
they work for less pay they were entitled 
to as much furlough as the regular men. 
Substitutes receive $1.75 per day and the 
regular men draw $2.50. 

—The Ohio Senate has passed the bill 
creating the office of state fire marshall, 
who, with two deputies allowed him by 
the bill, is to investigate the cause of all 
fires, and keep a record of his investiga- 
tions, which are to be subject to public 
inspection. The fire marshal is to re- 
ceive a salary of $3,000 a year, the first 
deputy $1,800, and the second deputy 
$1,500. The cost and expense of main- 
taining the department is estimated at 
$30,000 a year, but it is to be assessed 
upon the fire insurance companies doing 
business in the state, which will be re- 
quired to pay into the state treasury for 
that purpose one-half of 1 per cent. on 
their gross premium receipts on business 
done in Ohio. Massachusetts and Mary- 
land are the only other states in the 
Union that maintain such a department, 
but the number of incendiary fires has 
decreased more than two-thirds, and the 
fire losses in the state in about the same 
proportion. 
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—G. Yeiter is the new chief at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 


—Glencoe, Minn., has made A. S. Sny- 
der chief. 


—Chief Earl Colgrove is the new head 
of the Oneonta, N. Y., department. 


—West Haven, Ct., is soon to change 
from the volunteer to the paid service. 


—Port Washington, Wis., recently 
placed E. P. Stone at the head of its de- 
partment. 

—George §. Leonard was recently 
elected chief of the Long Beach, Cal., de- 
partment. 

—Orson Riser has been appointed chief 
of the fire department of Salt Lake City 
by the mayor. 

—The annual gathering of the fire lad- 
dies of Connecticut will take place at 
Walingford, May 22d and 28rd. 

—Chief C. E. Bundel of Sharon, Pa.. 
has reached his majority, having recently 
been re-elected for the twenty-first time. 

—The city of Allentown, Pa., proposes 
to establish a paid fire department, to 
take the place of the old volunteer sys- 
tein. 

—New York city will soon commence 
to build in Brooklyn a $30,000 training 
school for the firemen in that part of the 
city. 

——During a recent blizzard in Cleveland, 
Ohio, over one-half of the engine houses 
were disconnected from headquarters. 
Had the wires been underground there 
would have been no trouble. 

—-Assistant Fire Chief C. F. Coots of 
the Indianapolis force recently saved the 
lives of a woman and a little girl by 
swerving his horse to one side, but in 
so doing was badly injured himself. 

—Plans for the proposed fire main on 
Market street in Philadelphia are being 
rapidly prepared. Two pumping sta- 
tions, one at ‘the Schuylkill and one at 
the Delaware river, with smaller mains 
diverging on crowded business streets, 

—The Woman’s Municipal Improve- 
ment Association of Newark, N. J., re- 
cently suggested to the board of education 
that the use of a_ single one- 
story ladder be added _ to the fire- 
drill, particularly for the benefit of girls. 

—Representatives of fire insurance 
companies operating in Indianapolis have 
requested of the city authorities that the 
fire department be strengthened by more 


_men, more apparatus, and that an electric 


wire inspector he appointea and paid by 
the city. The question of the establish- 
ment of a fire patrol is also being agitat- 
ed. 

—The congested fire district of Phila- 
delphia has been visited so frequently of 
late by disastrous fires, the Board of Un- 
derwriters has had to investigate the sit- 
uation. The cancellation of many risks in 
the congested district has been ordered. 
Mayor Ashbridge is pushing the prepara- 
tions for an adequate remedy with all 
rossible speed. The fault is in the water 
supply and not in the fire department. 

—Chief Swenie recently tested and 
placed in commission the first electric au- 
tomobile chemical engine ever used in 
the Chicago department. It weighs 5,000 
pounds and is solid tired and ball-bear- 
ing. Under the front seat is a storage 
battery of forty cells, with a capacity of 
eighty volts and forty amperes. Just 
over the rear axle are two motors of 
three horse power each, sufficient to run 
the machine for three hours at ten miles 
an hour, or six hours at five miles an 
hour. The battery, fully charged, is suffi- 
cient to run the machine at full speed for 
three hours. Its cost is $4,000, and the 
operating expense is one-half cent per 
tuile, 





CITY GOVERNMENT. 


—The Indianapolis department is en- 
forcing its rule forbidding firemen enter- 
ing saloons or drinking while on duty. 

—Many of the citizens and firemen in 
Johnstown, Pa., favor a paid service in 
preference to the volunteer, now in 
vogue. 

—Chief Moore of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, department extinguished fifty- 
three per cent. of his fires last year with 
chemicals. 

—Geneva, N. Y., is short of fire funds. 
Two companies are likely to disband be- 
cause of the insufficient funds to meet 
the running expenses. 

—Owing toa dispute between the union 
horseshoers and the chief of the fire de- 
partment of Columbus, Ohio, Director of 
Public Safety Evans is likely to start a 
municipal blacksmith shop. 

—A German has patented a breathing 
apparatus for firemen, which generates 
oxygen and iuters the carbonic acid from 
air that has been breathed, having a 
chemical apparatus contained in a bag 
carried by the fireman, with a tube to en- 
ter the mouth and valves to control the 
generator. j 

—The late John E. Fitzgerald of New 
York, whose will has just been filed in 
Boston, left $1,000 in trust to the fire 
commissioner of the Hub, the income of 
the fund to be devoted to the purchase 
of gold medals for brave firemen. Each 
year a medal is to be presented to the 
fireman who, in the judgment of the com- 
missioner, shall have performed the most 
meritorious act during the twelvemonth. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was at one time fire com- 
missioner of Boston. 
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—Cleveland policemen are pulling the 
wires for more pay. 

—Thomas Barry has been appointed 
chief of police of Rome, N. Y. 

—John Conlisk has been appointed 
chief of police of Salt Lake City by the 
mayor. 

—The number of Los Angeles force will 
soon be augmented by several bicycle pa- 
trolmen. 

—Atlanta, Ga., is considering the ad- 
visability of adding a matron to its police 
department. 

—General William Bull, superintendent 
of the Buffalo police department, will not 
tolerate drinking by patrolmen while on 
duty. A patrolman was recently repre- 
manded and fined $75, although a charge 
of intoxication was not sustained. 

—Chief Hyland of the Terre Haute de- 
partment states, in his last annual report 
that the total number of arrests this year 
was 2,714, as against 3,375 last year, show- 
ing a decrease of 661. The total number 
of arrests for drunkenness this year was 
733, as against 744 last year, showing a 
decrease of 11. The total amount of pro- 
perty reported as stolen was $1,291.00, of 
which $800.00 was recovered. For other 
cities we recovered property amounting to 
$759. 

—Sam. Woods, chief of the Erie de- 
partment, suggests that all vagrants 
should be employed for the benefit of the 
city wherein their arrest is made. He 
thinks it would be profitable to have 
them, first, make brick with which to 
construct the building for their own hous- 
ing; second, to make paving brick and 
do such other work as might be confined 
to a yard surrounded by a stockade. It 
would be well, also, he thinks, to have 
a similar provision made for the employ- 
ment of county prisoners, 
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MONTREAL’S POLICE MANUAL. 


SOME RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
A SPLENDID CANADIAN 
POLICE FORCE. 


City Government is indebted to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hughes, superintendent of 
police of Montreal, for a copy of the 
manual of the department. It is a com- 
prehensive compilation of the duties of 
officers, thoroughly classified, with a 
complete index which permits of ready 
reference to any topic. It is substantially 
bound in Turkey red morocco with a flap, 
and of convenient size for the pocket. 
The following excerpts will be of interest 
to police officials in United ‘States cities: 

“56. Detectives are under the control of a 
chief, subiect to ‘the superintendent, to 
whom he shall be responsible for ithe effici- 
ent discharge of the duties of his office. 

“69. The nomination of the superinittendent 
and of the inspectors is made by ‘the coun- 
cil. The chief of detectives, the detectives 
and the secretary are named by the police 
committee on the recommendation of the 
superintendent who personally chooses the 
constables. 

“70. No person will be appointed a member 
of the force unless: 

“He is a British subject. 

“‘He is over 21 and under 30 years of age. 

“He is at least 5 feet 9 inches in height. 

“He is in good health and free from any 
bodily complaint which would render him 
unequal to the performance of police duty. 

“He is intelligent and has ‘the necessary 
aptitude. 

“He is able to read and write and has a 
practical knowledge of ‘the French and Eng- 
lish languages. 

“‘He has never been convicted of crime. 

“He is of good moral character and of 


“temperate habits. 


“He leads a regular life. , 

“He is not a member of a secret society.” 

Among other items tthe officer joining the 
force must pledge: 

“Not to concern himself with politics, not 
to be a member of a secret society, not to 
attempt in any way to influence ‘an elector, 
municipal or other, and to abstain from any 
| gee or religious discussion whilst on 
duty. 

“153. When proceeding to or coming from 
their beats, they shall walk a't a brisk pace. 

“157. Constables are to patrol their posts 
as quickly as possible and abstain from 
loitering and gossiping. They may ‘how- 
ever stop at a particular place to watch 
suspicious characters, but in such cases, 
they must be prepared to justify such ap- 
parent irregularity. 

“218. Prisoners are to be cautioned, at the 
moment they @re arrested and on arriving 
at the staltion, that any statement they 
make will be given lin evidence againist 
them, and the officer on duty is not to suffer 
any statement in the nature of a confession 
to ‘be extracted from them either by the po- 
lice or by any other person. Constables 
shall endeavor not to question them. 

“219. Any promise, threat or inducement 
made or held out ‘to a prisoner by which 
he makes a statement lito a constable or 
other person in authority, renders ithe state- 
ment inadmissable as evidence against him. 
Any free and voluntary confession or state- 
ment, however, made by the accused is ad- 
missible as evidence against him.’’ 


—Chief of Police Harrison of Akron, O., 
has decided to furnish each officer with a 
kodak. They will catch snap shots of all 
those who try to escape from them. The 
police will arrest all girls found on the 
street late at night without a proper eés- 
cort. 

—Superintendent Henry Muth of the 
Allegheny, Pa., police department, in his 
annual report to Director of Public Safety 
Murphy, recommends a new patrol station 
in the eleventh ward, and also the build- 
ing somewhere in the vicinity of the city 
hall of a new central station, saying that 
the present quarters have become inade- 
quate. There were 2,845 arrests made dur- 
ing the year. There were 1,000 dogs 
drowned. There were 2,441 patrol alarms 
and the wagons took 414 persons to jail, 
124 to the workhouse, and 78 home. There 
were 430 vacant houses the year round. 
Of the $138,022 appropriated for the de- 
partment, a balance of $476 remains. 
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SEATTLE’S POLICE FORCE. 


ONE PATROLMAN TO 2,000 POPULA- 
TION—OVERWORKED, BUT EX- 
LENT RESULTS—INTER- 
ESTING STATISTICS. 

According to the opinion of some west- 
ern authorities there is no better—per- 
haps none as good—police force on the 
Pacific slope than that of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. As the statistics below will show 
the number of p troimen is so small that 
one man is required to do two men’s 
work. This makes the achievements of 
the department still more remarkable 
and is a credit to the chief and to the 
men. 

In 1898, during the rush for the Klon- 
dike region, the city became the centre 
of operation of a large number of roughs. 
toughs and criminals, in consequence of 
which the work of the department was 
greatly augmented, as the following sta- 
tistics will show: 


1899 1898 
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DOORS... aibaiuanesasinaseomsae 1 1 3 3 

Assault with deadly weapon..17 12 8 6 

RUENOME WIS. 5c dsenekberees.ceobes se 28 23 32 24 

Fugitives captured ............ ae coe! ae 

eT er 5 4 4 2 

COTW SOPORNT sis occsseecses008s 50 31 34 #19 

Pie RMA sk wcshencscnaseees 231 143 299 200 

I OT Tr 2 18 10 6 

Receiving stolen property..... 4 4 5 5 
Selling liquor without a li- 

DONA 5. Govcuasuacabewessks-s< cede 37 33 22 20 

Selling liquor to minors....... 1 | 1 1 

PRR ook acs cbes o0sssserswneee 418 270 439 286 


The duties of the Seattle patrolmen are 
enormous, and entirely beyond their abil- 
ity to handle thoroughly. They not only 
have more to do and a wider territory to 
cover than the police of any other city of 
the United States, but are paid compara- 
tively less. This is shown in comnara- 
tive figures which have been secured. 

The average number of acres covered 
by each patrolman in the twenty chief 
cities of the Union is forty-one, but in 
Seattle the duty is to take care of 566 
acres, or nearly a square mile for each 
man on the beat. This is provided that 
all the patrolmen work at once; as only 
half of them can work at a time, it makes 
the territory double, or over 1,100 acres. 
There is also the great difference in the 
comparative number of policemen ac- 
cording to the population. The aver- 
age for these twenty cities is a 
policeman to every 691 of popula- 
tion, but here the share is 1,977 
people to the officer. To show the 
conditions still more, there is a difference 
of $1 a day in the pay of the officers, the 
average for the other cities being $1,192 
a man, including all on the police pay 
roll, while here it is only $872 a year, an 
actual difference to the employ of 3320 
per annum. 

There are only twenty-one patrolmen 
that can be used at night, and the ser- 
vices of twelve of these are required 
down town, leaving only nine for the 
residence districts. The allotment of ter- 
ritory to the man is therefore so zreat 
that fortunate indeed is he if he can take 
care of it and prevent the enactment of 
crime on his beat: 

To show in detail the conditions here 
when compared with other cities of the 
United States, the following table is 
given. The figures of the twenty large 
cities enumerated were compiled by Chief 
Haager, of Louisville, who presented 
them at the convention of chiefs of police 
held at Chattanooga, Tenn., in 1899. The 


figures are for 1898, and to get an ac- 
curate comparison, Seattle’s showing for 
the same year is given afterward: 
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Indianapolis . 96 1701,176 6,100 35 $155,114 
Kansas City. 76 204 980 14,000 68 172,000 
Washington . 64 614 488 23,617 38 651,625 
Cleveland . . 48 1,075 13,000 37 420,300 
Sar. Francisco 45 562 28,000 49 705,548 
Milwaukee... 45 310 871 5,745 18 315,000 
Louisville . . 45 287 783 8,000 31 250,000 
Newark .... 40 326 766 6,950 31 373,488 
St. Louis ..... 38 1,089 627 24,793 23 808,300 
Cincinnati .. 88 6531 660 15,380 28 575,500 
Pittsburg ... 38 486 688 15,636 490,000 
Chicago . 32 3,292 570 85, 25 3,462,697 
oe ee 321,121 446 44,160 39 1,550,000 
Buralo . ...:. 32 «715 24, 33 = - 771,705 
Detroit . .... 32 562 60 6,718 11 534,586 
New Orleans. 32 375 800 23,151 61 225,000 
Philadeiphia . 25 2,614 478 62,907 24 2,718,229 
New York.... 207,451 467 141,745 19 11,182,530 
Baltimore .. 2 850 600 31,846 37 872,430 
Jersey City . 20 382 550 7,000 18 415,520 





Averages ..- 41 1,118 “691 29,387 35 $1,332,474 
Seattle ...... 566 631,977 6,976 142 54,947 
Averages... 411,118 691 29,387 35 $1,332,474 


Tidiness the Rule in Rochester. 


Commissioner of Public Safety James 
G. Cutler, assisted by Chief of Police 
Joseph P. Cleary, recently issued a 
general order pertaining principally to 
the personal appearance of the men, and 
is in full as follows: 

The inspecting officer will hereafter be 
held in strict accountability. for the per- 
sonal appearance of the officers before go- 
ing on duty. Officers will report for duty 
clean shaven and otherwise clean in per- 
sonal appearance, with clean collars; 
brass and other metal brightened; boots 
blackened, uniform and other equipments 
in good repair and neatly fitting. The 
baton will be worn back of and touching 
the left arm extended. 

Officers reporting in unsatisfactory con- 
dition as to neatness will be ordered from 
the ranks and reported to the captain on 
duty, who will determine whether the de- 
fects may be remedied at once or the offi- 
cer suspended without pay until the next 
tour of duty. 

Officers on duty delinquent as to per- 
sonal neatness and equipment will be li- 
able to suspension on. charges, and if day 
men may be transferred to night duty, 
and night men to suspension on charges 
and to fine. 

That inspecting officers neglecting the 
duty imposed by this order will be liable 
to suspension on charges and fine for 
first offense; reduction in grade for sec- 
ond offense. 

On and after May 1, 1900, the cloth 
fatigue cap will not be recognized as a 
part of the police uniform, and its use 
by the force will cease on that date. 

Officers will be required to provide 
themselves with rubber coat as per sam- 
ple in the office of the chief. Officers who 
find regulation coat too heavy may have 
a coat of lighter weight, but similar style 
made. This applies to all members of the 
department. Particular attention is call- 
ed to rule No. 188, which forbids officers 
to carry umbrellas while on duty. 

The inspector of the department is As- 
sistant Chief Hayden, who will be known 
now as Inspector Hayden. 


—Patrolman John Knopf of the Phila- 
delphia force, who, at the imminent risk 
of his own life saved a woman from be- 
ing mangled under an express train at 
Roxborough street, is to be decorated 
with a medal of honor and bravery. 
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A BAD REGULATION. 

The city of Rochester was recently 
thrown into a furor of protest over the 
passage of an ordinance which received 
all but three votes of the Common Coun- 
cil. The ordinance follows: ‘The Com- 
mon Council of the city of Rochester 
does hereby ordain as follows: 

“Section 1. The Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Safety, chief of police, or any person 
in charge of the police department of the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., shall nut detail, 
authorize or direct any member of said 
police department, or officer thereof, ex- 
cept in uniform or a member of the regu- 
lar detective force, to do any act or thing 
for the purpose of procuring evidence, or 
in inducing, causing or assisting any per- 
son in doing any act which shall be a 
violation of the liquor tax law of the 


state of New York, or to commit any 
crime prohibited by the said statute. 

“Section 2. This ordinance? shall take 
effect immedaitely.” 

The POST uXPRESS of that city promt- 
ly called upon the mayor to veto the ordi- 
nance, on the ground that if policemen 
could not obtain evidence against vio- 
lators of the Raines liquor law, unless the 
policemen were in uniform, the euthori- 
ties would be greatly hampered in their 
work of securing convictions; that it 
would be almost impossible to secure 
convictions in some cases, if the proposed 
ordinance should go into effect. 

Many prominent citizens have urged 
Mayor Calahan to veto the ordinance. H. 
Clifford Spurr, attorney for the New York 
State Anti-Saloon League, has given the 
matter close attention. lle is quoted as 
saying: 

“Tf the ordinance stands, it means that 
the police can secure no inore evidence 
upon which convictions in excise cases 
result. The courts hav2 made it practi- 
cally impossible to secure convictions in 
excise eases except hy obtaining evi- 
deree in this way. There are only sixty 
excise agents in the state; this allows bni 
one for Monroe county, and it will be 
seen at once that this excise agent cannot 
efficiently police this county. In order 
to convict a man of violation of the Sun- 
day liquor law, it is necessary to prove 
that the witness was present at the time 
the sale was made and that the kind of 
liquor prohibited by law was sold. 

I very much doubt the authority of the 
aldermen to define the methods by which 
the commissioner of public safety is to 
conduct his department. If I were the 
commissioner of public safety, I should 
pay no attention to the ordinance.” 


—Mayor Humes of Seattle, Wash., h-s 
authoried an increase of ten men to the 
department. 


—A rumor has it that the entire police 
force of South Bethlehem, Pa., has sworn 
off individually and collectively. 


—It is rumored in New York that Chief 
Devery will be asked to step down and 
out. “Sir Boss” of Croker avenue has 
decreed it. 


—The Board of Boston Police has pro- 
mulgated the following order: “The Su- 
perintendent of Police is hereby directed 
to instruct captains to report to hin ar- 
rests in other states of criminals wanted 
in Boston. In ali such cases the Superin- 
tendent will detail an officer to proceed to 
the state where any such arrested crimi- 
nal is held and take him into custody in 
the proper manner.” 
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Curious Facts About the Ganges. 


Mark Twain, in his book, “Following 
the Equator,” tells no more remarkable 
story than that about the water of the 
river ganges. It is sometimes difficult to 
take Mark seriously, but he sems to jnean 
that this incident shall be so taken. He 
says: 

“T happened to visit Agra just in time 
to be in at the birth of a marvel—a ine- 
morable scientific discovery—the discov- 
ery that in certain ways the foul and 
derided Ganges water is the most puis- 
sant purifier in the world! This curious 
fact had just been added to the treasurey 
of modern science. It had long been 


noted as a strange thing that while Ben- ' 


ares is often afflicted with the cholera she 
does not spread it beyond her borders. 
This could not be accounted for. Mr. Hen- 
kin, the scientist in the employ of the 
government of Agra, concluded to ex- 
amine the water. He went to Benares 
and made his tests. He got water at the 
mouths of the sewers where they empty 
into the river at the bathing ghats; a 
cubic centimeter of it contained millions 
of germs; at the end of six hours they 
were all dead. He caught a _ floating 
corpse, towed it to the shore, and from 
beside it he dipped up water that was 
swarming with cholera germs; at the end 
of six hours they were all dead. He add- 
ed swarm after swarm of cholera germs 
to this water; within the six hours they 
always died, to the last sample. Re- 
peatedly, he took pure well water which 
was barren of animal life, and put into it 
a few cholera germs; they always began 
to propagate at once, and always within 
six hours they swarmed—and were num- 
berable by millions upon millions. 

“For ages and ages the Hindoos have 
had absolute faith that the water of 
the Ganges was absolutely pure, could 
not be defiled by any contact whatsoever, 
and infallibly made pure and clean what- 
soever thing touched it. They still be- 
lieve it, and that is why they bathe in it 


and drink it, caring nothing for its seem- . 


ing filthiness and the floating corpses. 
The Hindoos have been laughed at, these 
many generations, but the laughter will 
need to modify itself a little from now on. 
How did they find out the water’s secret 
in those ancient ages? Had they germ 
scientists then? We do not know. We 
only know that they had a civilization 
long before we emerged from savagery.” 


—Scranton, Pennsylvania, is trying 
to compel Christian Scientists to submit 
to the health regulations requiring the 
placarding of contagious diseases. 

—Health Commissioner Ohage of St. 
Paul was asked by a commission mer- 
chant to have the garbage collector re- 
move about three tons of unsalable fish 
received that day, and refused to do it 
at the public expense. His action was 
approved by the legal department. 

—The health officer of Joliet, Ill., is 
conducting a crusade against the peddlers 
of milk impregnated with tubercles. The 
dairymen are, also, included in the in- 
vestigation. More than 1,000 cows have 
been tseted for tuberculosis within a 
short time and all others supplying milk 
to the city will soon be examined. In the 
meantime no one is allowed to send milk 
to the city and no peddler is permitted to 
dispense it without a health certificate of 
the dairy producing it, signed by the 
health officer. 
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SOME SANITARY ASPECTS OF 
SYPHILIS. 


Probably ten per cent. of all cases of 
syphilis are of extragenital origin. The 
medical profession, unfortunately, as a 
rule look upon this disease as solely ve- 
nereal. It is true that genital chancres 
are often so small and non-sensitive as to 
scarcely excite suspicion in the mind of 
the patient. This is also true of extra- 
genital chancre. Great numbers, most 
likely thousands of cases, of extragenital 
chancres never come to the physicians’ 
attention, and hundreds go unidagnosed 
even when seen by physicians. 

Extragenital chancre may have a wide 
area of distribution. Given the virus, and 
anywhere upon the body or within the 
cavities an abrasion of the epithelial 
covering an infection occurs. 

It is certainly generally true that dur- 
ing the first two years after infection all 
syphilitic lesions may be bearers of infec- 
tious material. In 6,450 recorded cases 
of extragenital chancre 51 per cent. were 
of the oval cavity. One shudders at the 
thought of the army of syphilitics about 
us, who, through mediate or immediate 
agencies, may infect innocent persons. A 
sanitary problem confronts us, the im- 
portance of which is not generally real- 
ized—not fully by the physician, not at all 
by the laity. Almost one in every ten 
admitted to our hospitals bears evidence 
of syphilis. In addition we are to consid- 
er the large contingent treated in private 
practice. Next to eczema in frequency 
comes syphilis as a dermatological mala- 
dy. Like tuberculosis, it is constantly 
with us. From the large centers of in- 
fection it is rapidly becoming dissemi- 
nated to the smaller cities, towns, and the 
country. The practical sanitary point to 
be borne in mind in reference to the 
syphilitic is that, no matter what his sta- 
tion in life, for the entire secondry period 
his oval secretions are a constant source 
of danger and may lead to the infection 
of innocent persons. 

Syphilitic infection of the oral secre- 
tions may be conveyed by pencils, pens 
and chewing gum which children ex- 
change; through pipes and plug tobacco; 
from whistles, the tubes used in gas blow- 
ing, wind instruments, etc., which pass 
from mouth to mouth; by eating and 
drinking utensils. 

The common drinking cups at schools, 
hotels, railway coaches and public drink- 
ing fountains may be carriers of infection. 
The roller towel may also be a source of 
infection. In our domestic relations we 
condemn, unhesitatingly, the use in com- 
mon of eating or drinking utensils, but 
in partaking of the Holy Sacrament thou- 
sands of lips moisten with their saliva 
the rim of the communion cup, until its 
dregs are a veritable museum of bacteria 
and epithelial debris. A penitent syphi- 
litic may kneel at the altar next an inno- 
cent child, nor does Deity hold in abey- 
ance the law of contagion. The role of 
physicans and dentists as mediate agents 
in the spread of syphilis from lesions in 
the mouth is worthy of serious consider- 
ation Thermometers and tongue de- 
pressors are all too frequently uncleaned, 
not to say unsterilized. Nose and throat 
specialists frequently encounter conta- 
gious specific lesions of the pillars of the 
fauces, tonsils, pharynx and larynx, and 
their instruments are not always clean, 
not to speak of being sterile. Much can 
be done toward preventing the spread of 
syphilis by teaching children that miscel- 
laneous kissing is dangerous; that the 
passing of pencils, chewing gum or other 
articles from one mouth to another is not 
only filthy, but may communicate vile 
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disease. The common pipe should be 
abolished. Physicians should give vigor- 
ous moral advice to all syphilitic patients, 
laying stress upon his obligations to those 
with whom he is associated. The public 
drinking cup should not be used, the roll- 
er towels in hotels should be abolished, 
and the unwholesome and nasty common 
communion cup should give place to the 
sanitary individual cup. 

Let physicians, surgeons and dentists 
always use sterilized instruments. Let 


all barber shops, especially those patron- - 


ized by the poor; be conducted on strictly 
sanitary principles. Lastly, the syphilitic 
is a nuisance and should be quarantined 
during the entire secondary period. 


—Georgia is about the only state in the 
Union that hasn’t a department charged 
with the care of the public health. 


—The city of Oswego, N. Y., through its 
Board of Health has provided for the 
examination of cows for tuberculosis. 


—Dr. Ernest Wende, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
now waging war against the cigar mak- 
ers in his city to stop the foul practice 
some of them have of wetting the wrap- 
per with saliva. 


—Dyer believes in the hospitalizing of 
gonorrhea and syphilis, and thinks that 
a law making the spreading of venereal 
diseases an offense punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both would be advisa- 


ble. 


—Dr. Powell, health officer of Evans- 
ville, Ind., reports that the prosecuting 
attorney of his district brought suit 
against Dr. S. S. Dupee for failing to re- 
port a case of typhoid fever. The case was 
tried before Magistrate Thornburg, and 
Dr. Dupee was fined ten dollars and costs. 


—A reliable authority states that sum- 
mer diarrhoea is an infectious disease, 
just as certainly and upon the same evi- 
dence as typhoid fever, with the distinc- 
tion, ‘however, that it is not due to one 
specific germ, but to several germs. The 
method of invasion is nearly always by 
the food through the gastrointestinal 
tract. The poison originates in the milk, 
through the agency of bacterial growth. 


—A board of health being authorized 
by law to pass ordinances to protect the 
public from the sale of unclean and un- 
healthful milk, the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey holds, in State (Blanke, pros- 
ecutor,) vs. Board of Health of the City 
of Hoboken, that it is by implication em- 
powered to pass ordinances requiring a 
license fee sufficient to pay the expense 
of the license and the necessary expense 
of inspecting the milk, and that for the 
labor and expense which must fall on the 
board, in the proper discharge of its duty 
in this connection, a license fee of $2 is a 
very reasonable charge. 


—The initiative for baths in public 
school-houses is reported to have 
been recently taken in Boston. The 
Paul Revere school building in that 
city has had its basement fitted up 
with ‘bathing facilities for the use 
of the attending children. There are 
two entirely separate apartments, one for 
boys and the other one for the girl pupils. 
Thirty children can bathe in each section 
at one time, a towel and piece of soap 
being furnished to each bather. The jan- 
itor looks after the boys and a matron 
has charge of the girls, and practical in- 
struction is given on bathing and the art 
of cleanliness in each case. These baths 
are an experiment so far, but if they suc- 
ceed, the same facilities will be furnished 
to the other schools. 
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Water. 











Albany’s Filtration Plant. 


The development of the large filtration 
plant is still in its initial stages in this 
country so that the experience of the 
largest plant in the United States, which 
is at Albany, will be of general interest 
to CITY GOVERNMENT readers. 

In its relation to the elimination of 
fever germs it is particularly gratifying 
to learn that typhoid fever has practi- 
cally been banished from the city. The 
fever is epidemic in cities in winter 
months. Last winter there were forty 
deaths from this cause in the first three 
months; this year there were only six, 


showing a reduction of 85 per cent. 
Three of these deaths occurred to people 
who did not use city water, two being 
patients from Rensselaer county, who 
were sent to the Albany hospital for 
treatment, and the third being that of 
Mr. Cox, the superintendent of Wolfert’s 
Roost. The records of the Board of 
Health show not only a reduction in 
cases of water bourne dise: ses, but a de- 
cided reduction in mortality, indicating 
a general better condition of health. 

The plant is economically conducted by 
its superintendent, Mr. Geo. I. Bailey. 
On the basis of hours’ work, the filters 
at Albany are operated for less than any 
of the filters in England, Polland or 
Germany. The cost in dollars and cents 
is more in America, for the reason that 
the American laborer receives $1.50 per 
day of eight hours, while in England the 
rate is $0.93 for 10 hours, and in Holland 
and Germany the rate is about $0.60 for 
10 hours. 

The operating cost of the Albany filters, 
as compared with other Americ:n filters, 
is much less, and is compared with the 
next largest American filter, that at 
Lawrence, Mass., is less than one-third, 
which is exclusivevof the cost of remov- 
ing ice, at Lawrence, and as compared 
with the filters at Ashland, Wis., which 
are of the same type, the cost is just one- 
half. The cost of operation was given 
at a meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in New York city, and 
one of the members asked Mr. Bailey for 
his secret for converting a politician into 
a zood workingman, which was so un- 
usual an invent in the operation of mu- 
nicipal works. 

The bacterial efficiency of the filters 
improves, and the average removal for 
the winter has been over 99 per cent. 


—The bill appropriating $12,000,000 to 
the Bureau of Water of Philadelphia has 
received the signature of Mayor Ash- 
bridge. The loan will be negotiated by 
the mayor as the money is needed, and 
the work progresses, unless his advisers 
can demonstrate to his entire satisfaction 
that better terms can be secured by the 
adoption of some other plan. He will 
soon decide the matter finally, and 
bids for the loan, or so much of it as he 
may decide to procure at once, will be 
invited in the usual manner, 







Cleveland’s Water Department. 


The wonderful growth of ClevelandAn 
the last twenty years is illustrated j 
clean-cut manner in a comparative state- 
ment prepared by head bookkeeper/ Wil- 
liam Mead, of the water-works, for 
the annual report of his department. 
In the year 1880 ‘but 3,725,683,021 
gallons of water were pumped and dis- 
tributed; in 1890 this was increased to 
10,142,312,796 gallons; and in 1899, 22,- 
525,239,060 gallons were pumped. Every 
year in the last twenty years with the 
exception of three show a _ steady 


increase in the pumpage of water. 
The last time ‘there was a decrease 
was in 1896, when the panic was 


on and a large number of factories were 
closed for lack of business. The next 
two years there was a slight increase in 
the pumpage over 1896, and then 1899 
broke all records with 19 per cent. over 
1898. 

In anticipation of another big increase 
this year, the waterworks officials are 
bending every energy towards increasing 
the capacity of the system. 

In the year 1880 the receipts from all 
sources amounted to $202,377.92 and the 
total expenditures to $55,914.89, making 
the net earnings of the year $146,463.03. 
In 1890 the receipts jumped to $502,954.11 
and the expenses to $108,346.71, making 
the net earnings $394,607.40. In 1899 
the receipts were $715,554.21, the 
total expenses $197,076.94, making the 
net earnings $518,477.27. This means 
that the waterworks system is now clear- 
ing more than half a million dollars per 
year. 

Since the organization of the depart- 
ment in 1856 the total net receipts have 
been $10,682,091.74, the total expenses 
$3,215,355.67, making the net earnings 
for forty-four years $7,466,736.07. 

In all this time the city has spent in 
construction the sum of $9,518,480.46, 
which perhaps represents the value of 
the system in this city. 

Previous to 1891 the interest on the 
bonds was generally paid by the city, 
but since that time the interest has been 
paid out of the earnings of the system. 


& 


The town of Gastonia, N. C., has placed 
contract with the New York Filter 
Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
for one of their improved filtration plants 
to purify the water supply of the town. 


—The Fond du Lac Water Works Com- 
pany is installing meters for all water 
users and will charge according to the 
amount of water used. Up to 500 gallons 
average per day the rate will be five cents 
per 100 gallons; from 500 to 1,500 gallons, 
four cents; 1,500 to 3,000 gallons, three 
and a half cents; and from 3,000 to 5,000 
gallons, three cents per 100 gallons. No 
charge is made for meters. 


—“‘Let us get down to facts! In the 
first place, you have only yourself to 
blame for this indigestion.” 

“No, doctor, I blame the city.” 

“The city? What has it to do with it?” 

“Tt puts a homely policeman on our 
beat.” 

“And what has that to do with your in- 
digestion?” 

“Why, we couldn’t keep a cook,” —Ex- 
change. 


PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES FROM 
DRIVEN WELLS. 


PART I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN- 
VOLVED—QUALITY OF WATER 
FROM DRIVEN WELLS. 


By E. Kuichling, C. E. — 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The growing importance of public water 
supplies derived from deep-seated water- 
bearing deposits or stnata by means of driv- 
en or drilled wells, justifies the presentation 
of ‘the general principles and considerations 
which are to ‘be observed in planning such a 
system of water works. These sources have 
been studied with great care by European 
engineers for the past twenty-five years, 
dcubtless because unpolluted surface sup- 
plies of sufficient magnitude are relatively 
scarcer in the more densely populated coun- 
tries of Europe than in the United States, 
and hence we find much mire space devoted 
to the subject in foreign technical books on 
water supply than is the case in our own 
publications. There are, however, a large 
number of eminently successful plants of 
this kind in the United States, as well as 
extensive areas of ‘territory where no other 
seurce of supply is practicable; and it may, 
therefore, be lof interest ‘to review briefly 
the various conditions which point to prob- 
able successful results, at the same time 
calling attention to those which may lead 
to failure. 

The fresh water found at any given locali- 
ty in the different geological striata below 
the surface, always owes its origin to the 
rainfall or melted snow which is precipitated 
trom the atmosphere, either in the immedi- 
ate vicinity or at places more or less re- 
mote. Instances are also om record where 
limited quantities of potable water have 
been derived from the heavy dews falling at 
night from moisture-laden air in tropical - 
iands near the sea, and percolating into the 
sand of shailow beaches thiat are kept cool 
by the infiltration and evaporation of salt 


-water; but it must be remembered that even 


in this case the original source of the water 
is entirely atmospheric, and that it remains 
sweet in a motionless stratum of small 
thickness upon the salty or brackish ground- 
water on account of its inferior specific 
gravity. When fresh water iis obtained 
from deep wells in the immediate vicinity of 
the ocean, ithe supply is invariably from the 
land, as the salt cannot be removed from 
sea-water in appreciable quantity by perco- 
lation or filtration ‘through soils of any kind. 
In like manner, the ground-water in river 
valleys usually comes from the rainfall on 
the uplands, instead of being supplied by- 
seepage or percolation from the stream, as 
the composition of such ground-water is 
generally quite different from that which 
flows in the open channel, and its surface 
often stands at a considerably higher or 
lower level. River channels, moreover, are 
commonly lined ‘with material that is rela- 
tively impervious, so that lateral filtration 
~ seepage therefrom is usually extreme'y 
slow. 

There are, however, many instances where 
such seepage occurs extensively, and may 
even penetrate to great depths; hence 
ground-waters have been divided into two 
broad classes, the first embracing those de- 
rived essentially by filtration from a stream, 
pond or lake, while the second includes those 
which are directly dependent upon the per- 
colation of 'the rainfall into absorptive land 
surfaces. In this classification, reference 
is had mainly to the changes which take 
place in the original quality of the walter. 
In tthe first class, the water generally re- 
tains most of the characteristics of the 
source from which it is derived, although 
it is frequently greatly improved by passing 
through thick masses of permeable material, 
whereby many impurities carried in suspen- 
sion are filtered out; but in ‘the second ciass, 
the originally soft rain-water dissolves va- 
rious mineral and organic substances in the 
several strata through which it penetrates, 
besides becoming charged with micro-organ- 
isms through whose agency 'the other organ- 
ic matter undergoes important transforma- 
tions, as will be seen further on. The quiali- 
ty of sub-soil or ground-water is therefore 
dependent on the nature of the material 
through which it has passed, or with which 
it has come in contact; and as the considera- 
tion of water supplies taken from shallow 
depths is not contemplated in this article, 
our attention will accordingly be restricted 
to ground-watters of the second broad class, 
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The rainfall which is absorbed by the sur- 
face soil of any given district, tends to per- 
colate vertically downward until it meets 
some obstacle or resistance which deflects 
it laterally. Usually such an obstacle is a 
relatively impervious stratum, more or less 
inclined to the herizon, and on meeting it 
the water will flow slowly over the same in 
the direction of some ultimate outlet into a 
stream, pond, lake or sea. The quantity of 
water thus flowing over an impervious stra- 


tum obviously depends on the size and char- - 


acter of the catchment area, the precipita- 
tion thereon and the season of the year. 
{t is generally greatest in the spring and 
autumn months, when the demands of the 
surface vegetation are small, and in cold 
climates iit may cease almost entirely after 
the surface has been rendered impervious 
by trost. During the warm period from May 
to October, it is usually very limited, and a 
continuous flow to wells in deep subterra- 
nean strata is.generally controlled by the 
storage in extensive basins or porous de- 
posits. It must also be remembered ‘that 
in most cases the outcropping surface of the 
absorptive strata is covered more or less 
deeply with comparatively impervious soil, 
so that only a part of the rainfall is avail- 
abie for percolation, although in some lo- 
calities the underground flow is materiaily 
increased by seepage from streams which 
are supplied from entirely different drainage 
areas, but whose channels have been formed 
in the aforesaid outcrop. 

The shape of the absorptive area varies 
greatly in different cases. In one, it may 
be a single continuous surface of great ex- 
tent both longitudinally and transversely; 
in another, it may be only a single narrow 
strip; ina third, it may consist of a series of 
such strips or patches; in a fourth, it may 
be one or more ring or horseshoe-shaped 
zones; and so on in almost endless variety, 
according to the arrangement of the strata 
and the configuration of the surface. Fur- 
thermore, if ‘there are a number of distinct 
ahsorptive areas in the catchment basin, the 
rates of percolaition into the subsoil may be 
different in each; and finally, the waters 
vathered from different areas in the same 
basin, may communicate in more or less de- 
gree through accidental perforations in the 
intervening impervious layers. The actual 
extent of the gathering ground is Ithus 
greatly miodified by such invisible lines of 
communication, and even the approximate 
determination of its magnitude becomes an 
extremely complicated matter in many 
cases. 

Subterranean water supplies may also be 
classified as being derived from one of ‘the 
following three sources:—l. Permeable de- 
posits in existing or former river, lake or 
sea valleys; 2. The various materials con- 
stituting the glacial drift; and 3. Porous or 
fissured strata of the underlying rocks. The 
first-named sources are generally of fairly 
uniform character, considerable depth and 
extensive area, thus rendering them well 
adapited to furnishing large quantities of 
water to cities and towns. They are found 
at depths ranging from 10 to 1,000 ft. in the 
states bordering on the Atlantic ocean, 
south of New York, also in the Gulf Coast 
States and the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi. From such deposits Brooklyn ‘obtains 
25,000,000 gallons per day; Memphis, Tenn., 
10.000,000 gallons; Fort Wayne, Ind., 6,009),- 
000 gallons; Pensacola, Fla., 2,000,000 gallons; 
and various other cities in the Central and 
Western States obtain similar quantities. 

Supplies drawn from the sheet of glacial 
drift which covers the Northern and North- 
Eastern States, on the other hand, are gen- 
erally unreliable unless large deposits of 
sand or gravel happen to be present. This 
drift is the result of the action of both ice 
and water. In many places it is a hetero- 
geneous arrangement of boulders, gravel, 
sand, silt and clay, occurring sometimes in 
strata of more or less thickness, while else- 
where such strata appear to have been 
pushed by ice pressure into irregular piles or 
masses. The permeable materials may also 
» be found in pockets of more or Jess magni- 
tude, either cropping out ion the surface or 
else enltirely enclosed by relatively imper- 
vious deposits of silt and clay. Furthermore, 
in some localities, large and deep islands of 
clay are surrounded by porous materials in 
which an abundance of water may be flound. 
{it may likewise be remarked that rivers in 
the territory covered by the drift usually 
have channels which are practically imper- 
vious, and therefore allow but little seepage 
or percolation to occur into adjacent per- 
meable soils. Wells sunk in the drift are 
thus generally dependent on comparatively 
small catchment areas, and feel quickly the 
effect of wet and dry seasons. 

The third class of sources, which embraces 
the various kinds of water-bearing rock 
strata, also exhibits many diversities. 
The rock material may either be porous, 
like coarse sandstones, conglomerate, chalk, 
ete., in which the water may move as read- 
ily as through deposits of fine uncemented 
sand, or it may be dense and nearly imper- 
vious, but extensively fissureu, cracked or 
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seamed, vertically and horizontally, like many 
granites, limestones and shales. In the lat- 
ter case, the water flows along the fissures 
and seams in the course of least resistance, 
and gradually enlarges them into well-de- 
fined channels by the slow processes of solu- 
tion and subsequent erosion. These chan- 
nels are rarely found to be uniform in size 
or direction for any considerable .distance. 
lt must also be remembered thait while such 
rocks mlay exhibit many large cracks or 
crevices on the weathered surfaces, they are 
generally homlogeneous at moderate depths, 
and hence there is little probability of ob- 
taining large quantities of water from them. 
Some notable exceptions to this rule have 
been found in certain limestone formations 
where large subterranean water-courses 
have established themselves, but they are 
aimost invariably of limited width and have 
the character of streams on the surface. 

The chief advantage offered by rock strata 
as a source of water supply iis their usually 
extensive area of oultcrop, their large stor- 
age capacity when occurring in thick mas- 
Ses, and the comparative accuracy with 
which the extent of the gathering ground 
may be determined when the geology of the 
district is well known. Moreover, ithe slow 
rate of percolation through even the most 
porous recks renders a supply takeu there- 
from independent in large degree of seasonai 
variations in ‘the rainfall. Thus in Southern 
Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, the Pots- 
dam_ sandstone has a thickness of many 
hundred feet and an outcrop of about 14,000 
square miles, with numerous rivers running 
over it which are well supplied from many 
lakes, ponds and swamps; hence it is evi- 
dent that a supply ‘taken from the lower 
part of this thick stratum can be little in- 
fluenced by ordinary droughts. _ On the 
other hand, if the water-shed and storage 
volume is limited, the effect of the rainfal! 
is immediate, and the water in wells drilled 
in such rocks comes and goes with the sea- 
sons. 

The proportion of water which may be 
held by any soil or rock hlias been variously 
estimated by different authorities. In loose 
sand, the voids are usually given at from 30 
to 35 per cent. of the volume, while in gravel 
consisting of a mixture of pebbles and sand, 
thev are from 20 to 25 per cent., and in clays 
from 8 ‘to 15 per cent.; ‘on ‘the other hand, 
Prof. Whitney found that the voids in the 
subsoils of South Carolina and Maryland, at 
23 different localities, ranged from 37 to 65 
per cent., with an average of 48.7 per cent., 
while Prof. Storer gives the voids in dry 
sands at from 40 to 48 per cent. Similarly, 
the voids in marl and chalk, which consists 
of grains of limestone, clay and sand, are 
given at from 10 to 20 per cent., and in sand- 
stones at from 8 to 15 per cent. It must be 
remembered, however, that these figures do 
not indicate how much water such _ sub- 
stances will actually deliver into wells, as 
the quantity retained in ‘the pores by capil- 
larity is always a large percentage of their 
absorbing capacity, and considerable pres- 
sure is required 'to cause an ‘appreciable mo- 
tion or flow through them. Thus coarse 
gravel will yield nearly all ‘of its contained 
water, while practically nothing can be de- 
rived from clay. Clean sands may yield 60 
per cent., and fairly permeable soils 50 per 
cent. of the water required to saturate them; 
and as the volume of such walter is about 45 
per cent. of the volume of the soils, the 
available yield of water therefrom is accord- 
ingiy from 30 to 20 per cent. of the latter 
volume. From loamy soil a yield of 10 to 
20 per cent. of its volume may be anticipated, 
depending on tthe character of the material. 

With respect to the rate of flow or perco- 
lation through subterranean strata of sand 
or gravel, little definite knowledge is yet 
available, but in general such rate is greatly 
less than is commonly ‘assumed to prevail, 
¥'rom such information as is now at hand, 
it may range in comparatively coarse ma- 
terial from a few inches 'to a few feet per 
day, while in fine-grained and compact ma- 
terial it is little or nothing. The velocity 
also ap»vears to be influenced only in slight 
degree by the slope of ithe ground-water 
surface ‘or ‘‘water table,’’ and to devend 
mainly on ‘tthe uniformity and size of the 
grains of the material. In strata of selected 
sand such as is used for filter beds, it has 
been found 'tha't the velocity varies directly 
with the slope of the water table and the 
square of the diameter of the grains; but in 
natural deposits of coarse sand, which gen- 
erally conitain an appreciable admixture of 
fine material, maximum velocities of from 
7 to 30 feet per day, varying with the slope, 
have been observed. From these figures it 
is obvious that in coherent sandstone strata 
the rate of flow must be very small, and 
that ‘a considerable velocity can be obtained 
in rocks only when the water ‘travels in 
large seams, fissures or crevices. ; 

Attempts are sometimes made to compute 
either the quantity of water which may be 
obtained from wells sunk intlo a given 
stratum of water-bearing material, or the 
necessary dimensions of such a stratum to 
give a certain volume of water per day. As 
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examples of this kind the following may ve 
cited: A layer of saturated fine sand, one 
square mile in area and ten feet ‘thick, has 
voids amounting to 30 per cent. of its vol- 
ume, and ‘therefore contains about 627,000,- 
000 gallons of wa'tter; and if we assume that 
20 per cent. of this quantity can flow into a 
system of 50 wells, said stratum will accord- 
ingiy yield about 125,000,000 gallons before it 
is entirely exhausted. Let us further as- 
sume 'thalt each of said 50 wells is to deliver 
50,000 gallons per day, or an aggregate of 
2,500,000 gallons per day from ‘the system; the 
supply of water is therefore available for a 
period of 50 days without replenishing from 
the rainfall on the watershed. The fallacy 
in this argument lies in ‘the conclusion, as 
the yield ‘of ‘the wells will here gradually di- 
minirsh, and the itime required to extract the 
water will greatly exceed 50 days, whence 
the daily .supply becomes corresponuingly 
less than 2,500,000 gallons per day. 

Another computation is based on the ve- 
lecity of flow through a sandy stratum like 
the one just described. Let us assumé that 
such normal velocity is 15 feet per day, and 
that a yield of 1,000,000 galloms per day is 
desired. Now the sectional area of the in- 
terstices is about 20 per cent. of the entire 
cross-section of the stratum, thus giving at 
the specified velocity and quantity a neces- 


- sary sectional ‘area of 44,560 square feet; and 


as the depth of the stratum is given at 10 
feet, it follows that its width must be 4,456 
feet. In this case the doubtful elements are 
the uniformity of the material and the per- 
manence of the given velocity at all times 
and seasons. The observation of the veloci- 
ty is also a matter of some difficulty, par- 
ticularly at different depths in the same 
stratum. 

From ‘tthe foregoing it is very evident that 
no great dependence can be placed on such 
computations, ‘and that predictions of an 
ample suvply from a given subterranean 
scuree or stratum are always more or less 
hazardous. It has been learned by experience 
that water may be found in large quantity 
at one point in a certain stratum, while at a 


‘distance of only a few rods the yield will be 


enormously reduced, owing to the presence 
of a mass of clay, in the case of open soils, 
or to ‘an intervening fault or crevice which 
may intercept and divert the flow in the case 
of rock strata. Ordinarily, the most favor- 
able conditions for deep tubular wells occur 
where an inclined thick layer of coarse sand 


“rests on a bed of impervious clay or rock, 
.and is covered with a similar impervious 


stratum in populated districts, the outcrop 
of the sandy layer having an extensive area 
in a sparsely settled region. If there are no 
sanitary objections, a large basin or depres- 
sion, deeply filled with sand or gravel, is 
aiso a favorable site; but even in these 
eaves, the permanent success of wells from 
which large quantities of walter are con- 
tinually taken is somewhat problematical. 
Before passing ‘to another part of the sub- 
ject, a few words may be permitted in re- 
gard to the distinction between deep and 
artesian wells. When a water-bearing stra- 
tum is confined between two inclined imper- 
vious strata, and has either an obstructed 
outlet or is depressed like a bowl, ‘the water 
at the lowest places will be under more or 
less pressure when the stratum is saiturated; 
and if a tube be driven vertically through 
the upper impervious layer, the water will 
rise therein to a height corresponding with 
the pressure. Furthermore, if the elevation 
of the outcrop of the water-bearing stratum 
is higher ‘than the surface of the ground 
where the tube is driven, arid the latter is 
lewer than the natural outlet of said stra- 
tum,—or if the frictional resistance to the 
flow in said stratum between ithe tube and 
the outlet is sufficient to form a head 
greater than the length of the ltube,—the 
water wii] overflow at the surface, thus 
making a flowing or spouting well, or an ar- 
tesian well, as it is commonly designated. 
Artesian wells'thus differ from other tubu- 
lar wells only in the fact that they deliver 
the water at a somewhat higher level than 
the surface of the ground where the tube is 
driven. Great depths are by no means es- 
sential, as many true artesian wells are not 
mere than 60 ft. deep and pass ‘through only 
cne impervious layer. : 


QUALITY OF WATER FROM DRIVEN 
WELLS. 

As tthe fresh’ water which is found iin the 
subsoil is derived primarily from the rain- 
fall or atmospheric precipitation, and is a 
general solvent in its originally pure state, 
iz will obviously undergo more or less modi- 
fication in !the course of its passage through 
the various strata to its fin/a: joutlet. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find great varia- 
tions in the composition of subsoil walters, 
not only at different, but also at the same 
depths. At the surface of the ground there 
is generally some organic matter which, in 
its successive stages of decomposition, be- 
comes either freely soluble or is easily sus- 
pended in the water. The organic sub- 
stances containing considerable nitrogen are 
of particular importance in relation to a 
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water supply for domestic purposes, as they 
embrace the excretory products of animal 
life, which are mostly unstable in character 
and are easily tnansformed into other pro- 
ducts, whose physiological effects upon hu- 
man beings are often very active, even when 
taken in minute quantity. With these trans- 
formations a variety of micro-organisms ‘are 
also associated, whose presence or products 
are likewise prejudicial to health. Such ni- 
tvogenous matter is always found in abund- 
ance in the subsoil of populated districts, 
owing to ‘the continual infiltration of sew- 
age, leachings from cess-pools, and other 
organic wastes: and hence tin selecting a 
source of underground water supply, the 
utmost care should be taken not only to dis- 
cover the existence of any ‘such deleterious 
products in the water, but also to guard 
against Ithe possibility lof contamination 
therefrom in the future. 

Owing to ‘their instability, these nitrogen- 
ous substanees graduially become oxidized 
into more permanent compounds, when sub- 


jected for longer or shorter periods of time . 


‘to the action of water, especially if it con- 
tains air in solution, and the nitrogen ulti- 
mately becomes converted into ammonia. 
In deep strata we therefore find that the 
water generally contains little organic mat- 
ter, but a considerable quantity of free am- 
monia and permanent mineral salts, the 
latter being derived from the solution of the 
constituents of the earthy or rocky depos- 
its through which the water slowly perco- 
laies. It is also known thiat by the increase 
of pressure and temperature at great depths, 
an increased power of dissolving minerals 
and absorbing gases is imparted to the 
water; and that under conditions favorable 
to the solution of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, a certain amount of carbonic acid 
wiil be liberated and absorbed by the water. 
lf this water subsequently comes in con- 
tact with oxides of iron, ete., the latter may 
be converted into carbonates and become 
dissolved, thus giving the water metallic 
ingredients. In like manner sulphates are 
reduced to sulphides, which, by the su'bse- 
cuent action of carbonic acid, will yield 
eee hydrogen for the water to ab- 
sorb. ‘ 

Furthermore, the organic matter also plays 
a part in 'the chemical changes which take 
place in deep strata, as it induces the re- 
duction or deoxidation of ferric salts and 
sulphates, whereby the nitrogen of such 
maltter becomes converted ultimately into 
ammonium compounds, such as are some- 
times found in deep-seated waters. Similar 
changes are likewise produceu by various 
niicro-organisms or fungi, of which Beg- 
giatoa and Crenothrix may be cited as ex- 
amples. The functions of these plants ap- 
pear to be respectively, the separation of 
sulphur and the evolution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen from sulphates, and 'the resolution 
of compounds of iron into an oxide of iron, 
along with the liberation of carbonic acid or 
other combinations, which may be dissolved 
or absorbed in the water. 

Micro-organisms and organic matter may 
readily be carried from ‘the surface down 
into deep stnata, either through coarse ma- 
terial or lthrough seams, fissures and crev- 
ices in impervious rock formations, which 
are in direct communication with some pol- 
luted stream or loverlying permeable deposit. 
Numerous cases of this kind are on record 
tor both artesian «and deep wells in 
strata where organic contamination seemed 
highly improbable. In one instance which 
came under the wrilter’s notice, 'an artesian 
supply taken from a dense limestone forma- 
tion about 70 ft. below the surface, yielded 
a large quantity of Beggiatoa, together with 
numerous protozoa, such as paramecia, 
rhizopods, etc. Some miles from the site of 
the wells, this rock was exposed in the bed 
of a polluted river: and ‘as it was known to 
contain several water-bearing seams as well 
as numerous vertical cracks, the presence of 
such organisms is easily explained. 

Another instance is cited in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion for 1896. While ‘the drilling of a deep 
well in a western city was in progress, and 
a depth of 300 ft. had been attained, of 
which 100 ft. was in a comparatively imper- 
vious rock, a neighboring river rose quickly 
about 15 ft. above tits normal stage, and very 
soon afterward the water in the well rose 5 
ft. above iits natural level. The outcrop of 
the rock was many miles distant “in Ithe 
upper part of the river basin, and hence the 
inference was justifiable that the water- 
bearing seam which was struck in drilling 
the well extended for a great distance up the 
valley of Ithe stream. It also follows that 
if the water at the sources of the river had 
then been polluted, no appreciable change in 
its auality would have been effected by its 
rapid passage through the seam. 

Mention should also be made, in this con- 
nection, of the familiar case alt Plymouth, 
Pa., where the germs of typhoid fever were 
earried for several miles through a deep 
rocky stratum from one valley to anothér 
one on ithe opposite side of a high ridge. 
The filtering capacity of the rock was here 
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sufficient to arrest minulte grains of starch, 
but it was manifestly inadequate to stop the 
passage of the pathogenic bacteria. 

Deep wells tin various other rocky strata 
have also exhibited ‘the presence of bacteria, 
according to recent investigations. Thus 
the water from a certain deep well iin the 
chalk at London, England, is credited with 
182 bacteria per cubic centimeter; and Prof. 
W. T. Sedgwick gives in the 26th Annual Re- 
port of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, a long table of the bacterial con- 
tents of the water from many deep wells in 
the eastern part of 'the state. These wells 
are from‘67 to 750 ft. deep, and the number 
of bacteria range from 30 to 1,376 per cubic 
centimeter. The highest number was found 
in a weil 277 ft. deep ‘in Cambridgepor't, and 
the lowest in a well 100 ft. deep in Cam- 
bridge. The deepest well is in Roxbury, and 
its water contained ionly 38 bacteria, while 
the shallowest is in Somerville, with 165 bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter. Mr. John W. 
Hill also gives a similar table, in his recent 
werk on “‘Water Purification,” relating to a 
number of driven wells in Ohio, according ‘to 
which the water contained from 2 to 1,060 
bacteria per c. c. at the time of the exami- 
nations; and he further remarks that in. the 
cases where the higher numbers of bac- 
teria were found, the chemical analysis of 


the water indicated the presence of consid- ~ 


erable organic matter. 

The occurrence of relatively large numbers 
of bacteria in the water of a deep well, has 
often been attributed to a foul condition ‘of 
the well tube or casing. It is, however, im- 
probable that this explanation tis correct, as 
the tests are usually made afer a long and 
vigorous pumping of the well, whereby lthe 
tube is thoroughly washed \out; hence the 
legitimate presumption is that the bacteria 
found in ‘the water are actually contained 
itherein as it comes from the subsoil. This 
fact is also recognized in Whipple’s new 
book on the ‘Microscopy of Drinking 
Water,” wherein it is stated that althiough 
deep-seated ground-waters are usually free 
from microscopic organisms, wells are occa- 
sionally encountered which furnish them in 
more or less quantity. With lthe exception 
of the schizomycetes, their number gener- 
aliy depends on the exposure of the water 
to sunlight and air; or in other words, mi- 
cro-organisms usually develop only when 
the ground water changes to a surface 
water by exposure and stagnation. Proof of 
this statement is afforded by the luxuriant 
aquatic vegetation frequently seen in open 
reservoirs and roadside watering’ troughs 
fed by spring or deep well water. The im- 
portant elementts in all such cases, however, 
are that the spores of such organisms can 
be carried down by the water into very deep 
straita, where they remain in an undeveloped 
state until brought back to lthe surface at a 
well or spring; also that in its downward 
course the water extracts a certain amountt 
of plant food from the mineral and organic 
matter of the soil, which becomes available 
for the development of the spores under 
proper conditions. . 

Of the schizomycetes frequently found in 
deep well waters, special mention may be 
made of Crenothrix, Leptothrix, Beggiatoa 
and various spirochaetes. The first named 
crganism grows in Itufts and felt-like layers 
on ‘the interior of iron pipes, where the 
water contains considerable iron and or- 
ganic matter, and the growth may become 
so profuse as to cause serious difficulty by 
clogging not only the well ‘tubes, but also 
the distributing pipes. Much ‘trouble was 
thereby caused a number of years ago at 
Ferlin, Germany, Rotterdam, Holland, 
Jamestown, N. Y., and Provincetown, Mass. 
in the latter locality the water was derived 
from wells driven in swampy land, and on 
examination Crenothrix was found at the 
rate of 20,000 colonies per cubic centimeter, 
along with 0.0125 parts per 100,000 of albu- 
minoid ammonia and from 0.10 to 0.50 parts 
of iron. The other organisms mentioned like- 
wise flourish in deep waters rich in iron, 
eic., but their growth has not been found 
nearly as dense as Crenothrix. : 

Gertain diatoms are also found in deep 
strata which are apt to develop at times 
with great rapidity, owing !to their capacity 
for assimilating silica, etc. Asterionella is 
the most troublesome of these growths, as it 
possesses the property of imparting a dis- 
agreeable fishy taste and odor to the watter. 
Various other microscopic plants might like- 
wise be referred to, but it is believed that 
sufficient evidence has been submitted in the 
foregoing ‘ito prove the fallacy of the com- 
mion «assertion that the waters of deep wells 
are entirely sterile or free from micro-or- 
ganisms. : 

Having thus seen how contamination from 
the surface may penetrate tto relatively 
great devths by the flow through coarse 
deposits and seams or fissures in rocky 
strata, it may also be of interest to cite a 
few instances of ground-water pollution at 
smaller depths in porous soils. The first se- 
lection from a long list tis [the case at Bath, 
N. Y., described in the Fifth Annual Report 
of the New York State Board of Health, 
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i885. This village is located on a coarse 
gravel terrace in ithe valley of the Conhoc- 
ton River, and in driving tubular wells a 
thin bed of clay was occasionally found at 
different depiths and places. It was, there- 
fore, hastily inferred that the clay stratum 
extended continuously under the whole area, 
and that the water in the gravel below the 
clay was safe from contamination by Ithe 
leaching of cess-pools, etc., in the upper 
layer of gravel. Early in 1883, however, the 
employees of the gas works began to dis- 
pose of the refuse material produced in the 
manufacture of gas, by throwing it into a 
shaliow nit, and soon afterward complaints 
were made of the discoloration and offen- 
sive taste and odor of the water yielded by 
a number of tubular wells, several hundred 
feet distant from the works, which had been 
driven to a depth of 50 to 60 ft. into the lower 
deposit of gravel. Examinationsof the water 
proved conclusively that in a comparatively 
short time the liquid and soluble wastes 
from the gas works had been carried sub- 
terraneously to a distance of over 1,000 ft. 
from the works in the direction of the 
ground-water flow, and tha't the water was 
also polluted by the leachings from cess- 
pools. Demonstration was thus given that 
the coarse gravelly soil was entirely ineffi- 
cient as a filter, and that the stratum of 
clay found 20 to 30 ft. below the surface was 
not continuous. 

The next case is that of Indianapolis, Ind., 
reported by Dr. J. N. Hurty, Health Officer, 
in the Proceedings of the American Water 
Works Association for 1896. Here it was 
also 'the popular belief that an impervilous 
stratum of blue clay, at a depth of from 40 
to 80 ft., separated two thick water-bearing 
deposits of gravelly soil, and that said stra- 
tum extended under the entire city. The 
water in \the permeable soil above the clay 
was known to be miore or less affected by 
percolation from the surface, and excellent 
proof thereof was afforded on the occasion 
of the burning of a large grocery warehouse 
on Dee. 3, 1895. Tons of sugar, salt, fish, 
bacon, ete., fell from the upper floors into 
the cellar, where they were drenched with 
water thrown upon ‘the flames by the fire- 
men. The leachings from this mass of ma- 
terial descended slowly into the subsoil, and 
two or three weeks after |the fire the water 
of several wells, sunk to a depth of 45 ft. 
into the upper gravelly deposit and located 
a few hundred feet distant from the ruins, 
began to exhibit a bad taste and odor. No 
chemical analysis was here necessary, as 
the sweetish, salty taste and nauseating 
odor of stale fish and smoked meat, told the 
story. The same characteristics were sub- 
sequently manifested in other wells at great- 
er distances and depths, and of these a con- 
siderable number were said to have been 
driven far below the stratum of blue clay. 
Proof was thus gained that this impervious 
stratum was not continuous, or at all events 
that it had been perforated naturally at 
some poinits, thereby establishing communi- 
cation between ‘the two deposits of gravel. 

Another interesting case relating to the 
water supply of a large western city, is also 
given in the Proceedings of the American 
Vater Works Association for 1896. The 
main source was here ground-water derived 
from a leng open excavation into the water- 
bearing gravel near a small river, and a 
series of deep tubular wells; and to supple- 
ment the supply thus obtained, a covered 
filler gallery or small tunnel ‘was extended 
from the open basin under the river. Early 
in 1896 regular examinations of ‘the city 
water were undertaken by the health officer, 
and colon bacilli were found in considerable 
number, along with other unmistakable evi- 
Gences of excremental pollution. After a 
thorough investigation it was found that at 
a point on the river about 18 miles above the 
pumping station, a large quantity of ex- 
creta from privies had recently been dumpea 
into the river, and that a number of masses 
of such matter still remained'‘on the shore 
close to the water’s edge, where a slight 
rise of tthe stream would wash it away. 
Naturally, steps were at once taken to re- 
move these deposits 'and to prevent any re- 
currence of .so flagrant an outrage. The 
instructive feature of the case, however, is 
that a well-constructed filter gallery cannot 
always prevent the entrance of organic mat- 
ter into the water taken therefrom; and 
also that the water drawn from deep strata 
may readily become affected if the outcrop 
is exposed to direct pollution, such as de- 
scribed above, or is overlaid by a moderate 
thickness of coarse material similarly con- 
taminated. 

The foregoing instances of how organic 
matter may find its way into deep-seated 
water supplies, serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of a thorough study of the charac- 
ter of the geological strata of a locality, and 
the necesity of numerous chemical and bio- 
legical examinations of the water from all 
available wells in the vicinity, before an in- 
telligent conclusion can be reached with re- 
spect to the permanent purity of a projected 
supply from a system lof deep wells. In a 
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valuable paper on ithe subject, peu in 
1893 by Prof. E. G. Smith, of Beloit College, 
Wis., the author states thiat one of the chief 
sources of doubt as to the quality and quan- 
tity of deep well waters is 'the great lack of 
‘our knowledge regarding the strata from 
which the flow comes. Unfortunately, very 
few records are kept relating to ‘the char- 
acter and thickness of the various strata 
encountered in sinking wells, and the only 
information capable of being checked is the 
memorandum of the depth. The reason flor 
this dearth of important data tis doubtless 
attributable to the extra cost of obtaining 
the same and preparing a suitable written 
record. 

Prof. Smith also offers a very ingenious 
and plausible reason for the relatively large 
amount or free ammonia, and the absence 
of albuminoid ammonia, nitrites and ni- 
trates, which are characteristic of the deep 
well waters in many localities. He states 
that in such cases sulphuretted hydrogen is 
undoubtedly present, even ‘tthough in such 
small quantities as to elude detection in the 
laboratory; and as this gas is a powerful 
reducing agenit, he considers it very possible 
that ithe existing higher loxidized compounds 
of nitrogen are thereby reduced to ammonia, 
or that the formation of such compounds 
may be prevented entirely by it. It may 
also be that the widely distributed iron com- 
pounds in the water or soil act upon the 
nitrogeneous matter in a similar manner. 

Concerning the inorganic contents of aeep 
well waters, it has aiready been remarked 
that a great diversity exists, dependent on 
the nature of the strata through which the 
water flows. ‘Chey are, however, usually 
deticient in free oxygen or air, and contain 
instead carbonic acid and sulphuretted hy- 
drcgen, (together with much mineral matter 
in solution. Thus the famous Ponce de 
Leon well, in Fiorida, contains 319 parts per 
1¢0,000 of mineral matter, of which 198.8 
parts are sodium chloride; and the “Oid 
taithful”’ geyser, of Yellowstone Park, con- 
tains 139 parts per 100,000 of mineral matter, 
of which 3.9 parts are also sodium chloride. 
It is needless ito say that neither of these 
waters are potable. In deep welis sunk into 
the glacial drift, the water has frequently a 
disagreeable taste due ‘to marsh gas, and 
sometimes it becomes turbid on exposure to 
the air, owing to the precipitation of ferric 
compounds. free carbonic acid in water is 
particuiarly objectionable for public or do- 
mestic uses, as it readily attacks the lead 
pipes used in buildings; and by the solution 
of the resulting salts of lead in the water, 
serious danger to ithe public health ensues. 

The mineral matters most commonly found 
in deep-seated waters are salts of lime and 
magnesia, which render the water “hard” 
and hence more or less objectionable for use 
both in the household and for manufactur- 
ing purposes. Hardness iis of two kinds, 
temporary and permanent. The former is 
usually caused by the carbonates, and the 
latter by ‘the sulphates of lime and mag- 
nesia. ‘Temporary hardness can be removed 
either by boiling, or ‘by the addition of car- 
bonate of soda, whereby some of the lime is 
precipitated; it may also be effected by ad- 
ding finely powdered quicklime or lime- 
water, by which the soluble bi-carbonate of 
lime is changed into the insoluble carbonate. 
The permanent hardness is more difficult to 
remove, but it is usually accomplished to 
some extent by means of carbonate of soda. 
An excellent monograph on this subject by 
Mrs. BE. H. Richards is published in the 27th 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts State 

soard of Health. 

The quality of the supply derived from the 
driven well plants of the Brooklyn Water 
Works, has long been regarded ‘as the best 
of its kind in the United States, and ranks 
among the foremost in this respect in the 
world. The water is found in a thick de- 
posit of remarkably clean silicious sand and 
gravel in the southern half of Long Island, 
extending for a long distance easterly from 
the city, and covered with a good crust of 
lvam or silt which protects it in more or 
less degree from surface contamination. 
This deposit is often described geologically 
as a sand bank thrown up against an old 
glacial moraine, although recent specula- 
ticns as to its origin indicate that it was 
formed prior ‘to the ice period, and was 
pushed up laterally or thickened by the gla- 
cial movements. At all events the locality is 
peculiarly well adapted to the driven ‘well 
system of water supply, and hence the fa- 
venable experience gained there does not 
afford good data for application elsewhere. 
rom the nature of the source, it might be 
expected that the water yielded by the wells 
would be very soft and uniform in chemical 
composition. Such is, however, not the 
case, as will be seen from the following an- 
alyses of tthe water obtained at three of the 
pumping stations near Brooklyn. These fig- 
ures referring to parts per 100,000 are there- 
fore submitted for the purpose of indicating 
the viariations in quality which may fairly 
be anticipated from exceptionally good sub- 
‘terranean sources. 
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In general the deep-seated water of a dis- 
trict is decidedly different in composition 
trom that which 1s tound on or near the sur- 
face, and particularly is this true when it is 
‘taken from below an intervening impervious 
stratum. It must also be borne in mind 
that the water flowing in one stratum is 
often materially affected in quality by a lo- 
cal infiltration trom either ahigheroralower 
stratum, depending on the respective pres- 
sures. Kixamples of the pollution of a deep 
stratum from above ‘have already been 
given, and for instances of contamination 
trom below, reference can be made to nu- 
rmierous cases where impure water has been 
found, in both earthy and rocky formations, 
after the tube or drill had passed througn 
one \or more veins of good water. in certain 
limestone and shale districts, ithe deeper 
strata usually give water strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur, salt, etc., and the hoie 
made by the drill must then be care- 
fully plugged at the proper depth to 
prevent the lower water trom rising. 
Similarly, in localities where sait is ex- 
tracted from deep crystalline deposits 
by forcing water under high pressure 
into the wells, the resulting brine often 
finds its way through seams or crev- 
ices in the rock to water-bearing strata far 
above the salt bed. 

{t shouid also be remarked that when a 
deep well is overtaxed by excessive pump- 
ing, the natural filter formed by the porous 
material through which the water passes 
from the surface, may become seriously 
damaged by the establishment tof unduly 
large channels or passages therein. Such a 
condition is disastrous when ‘the suriace 
water is polluted, and the only remedy is 
to abandon the pliant for a long period of 
time, in the hope that by the reduction ‘or 
the pressure a gradual closing of ‘the un- 
desirable cavities will ensue. At inland 
piaces, excessive pumping and the con- 
sequent lowering of the water-tablie may 
eventually entrain dangerous ieachings trom 
privies, cess-pools and sewers into tne deep 
water tield tapped by driven wells, and cases 
of this kind are mot rare. Near ‘the sea 
such strong pumping sometimes resu.ts in 
the infiltration of salt water, as was the 
case with certain deep wells at Liverpool. 
A similar experience was recenily had at 
Gaiveston, Tex., where an attempt was 
made to augment the city’s supply by draw- 
ing from the first system of driven wells a 
larger quantity of water than the natural 
subterranean flow. The consequence was an 
infiow of salt water from the Gulf, whereby 
the entire plant was somewhat damaged. 

The foregoing recital of various objections 
and discounts vo driven or deep welis is by 
no means intended ito incite any prejudice 
against this mode of obtaining a public 
water supply, but has been written mainly 
to call attention Ito the necessity of thor- 
oughly studying the geological and topo- 
graphical characteristics of a locality where 
the establishment of a system of water 
works supplied from such a source is con- 
templated. In general, the water obtained 
trom deep strata, in either earth or rock, is 
of better quality than is ordinarily procura- 
ble from surface sources in populated re- 
gions; and when proper measures have been 
taken to preclude ‘the possibility of pollution 
from the surface, as well as 'to provide suit- 
able storage on its delivery from the wells, 
its use by the community will usualiy be at- 
tended by a marked improvement of the 
public health. 


—The city of Syracuse is trying to xeep 
its streets cleaner, and prevent the scat- 
tering of fruit skins, waste paper and 
other matter intended for the garbage 


ean. To this end recepticles have been 
placed upon the principal street corners 
to receive such refuse as is not thrown 
on the sidewalk. 
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RUBBER SCRAPERS FOR ASPHALT, 


ST. PAUL TO TRY NEW PLAN FOR 
CLEANING ASPHALT STREETS— 
WORKED WELL ELSEWHERE. 
When the plan of flushing the asphalt 
pavements was adopted a few years ago, 
it was believed that the acme of good ser- 
vice at moderate cost had been achieved. 
City Engineer Claussen purposes to try 
a new plan this summer, which he hopes 
will save the cost of flushing and give 
better results. He is experimenting 
on a scheme for scraping the pave- 
ments with rubber scrapers. It has 
been tried in other cities, Berlin, 
Germany, in particular, and found to be 
the most satisfactory method of keeping 
the pavements free from fine dust, which 

it is impossible to sweep up. 

The asphalt pavements in the business 
portion of the city are sprinkled eight or 
nine times a day. While the pavements 
are covered with water from the sprink- 
ling carts, the men employed to do the 
hand sweeping will scrape the surface 
with rubbers, much the same way win- 
dows are dried. The dirt and the fine 
dust is thus removed to the gutters, 
where they can be gathered up and 
hauled away. The operation will be re- 
peated several times daily, and the 
streets will be kept free from the fine 





‘dust that almost always blows about af- 


ter the pavements become dry. 

Last year the city spent about $4,000 in 
flushing the streets. The year before the 
expense was $3,351.96. The streets in the 
business district were washed three or 
our times a week, and in the residence 
districts once or twice. The plan was 
satisfactory, but to secure the best re- 
sults and to get rid of the fine dust the 
streets should be washed every night. 
Such a change would cost about three 
times what thas been expended for the 
flushing and would be too expensive. 

The new plan will do away with the 
cost of flushing the streets and will mean 
that they are washed several times daily 
without any expense beyond the cost of 
the hand-sweeping. The dirt is washed 
into the sewers by the flushing process 
and increases the cost of keening the 
catch-basins clean. Under the new pro- 
cess the dirt will be gathered up and re- 
moved without causing trouble to the 
sewer system. 

The engineer is having some of the 
rubber scrapers made, and he will try 
them as an experiment before commenc- 
ing the flushing. If the result is satis- 
factory the old plan of flushing will be 
abandoned this year. 


—Commissioner of Street Cleaning 
Iglehart of Baltimore has refused to ap- 
point a woman as assistant superintend- 
ent. “Environments appertaining to the 
position and the duties devolving there- 
upon are not such that I could feel justi- 
fied in assigning it to a lady,” Mr. Igle- 
hart gives as his reason. 

—Judge McClure, of the Circuit Court 
of Indiana, recently decided in favor of 


the city of Alexandria in its suit against 


the Alexandria Gas Company, for violat- 
ing the city gas ordinance. The suit grew 
out of the attempt of the gas company to 
double its rates, thus bringing the price 
considerably above the schedule, as pre- 
scribed in the ordinance. In his decision, 
Judge McClure holds that suit may he 
brought by patrons of the gas company 
who have had their supply shut off for. re- 
fusing to pay the advanced rates: :> >: 
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(1) Por cleaning and repairing. 


COST OF STREET CLEANING. 

Mr. E. R. Cary, City Engineer of Troy, 
has been gathering statistics relating to 
street cleaning, covering the area cleaned, 
kind of pavement, expense, etc., all of 
which will be found in the accompanying 
table, which CITY GOVERNMENT is en- 
abled to print through the courtesy of 
Mr. Cary. 

Right cities, of the fifteen quoted, un- 
equivocally give the palm to the hand 


cleaning method as compared with the 
machine, while three as emphatically de- 
clare in favor of the latter the others are 
non-committal. 

Buffalo is the largest city in the list, 
and has more than twice as many miles 
of paved streets than any of the others. 

Of the eight cities having a population 
of from one to two hundred thousand it 
will be seen that Indianapolis heads the 
list, but when compared as to the number 
of miles of paved streets, it stands third; 
Toledo and Columbus taking precedence. 
Worcester, Mass., with a population of 
115,000 is the lowest in the list with only 
eleven miles, while Scranton, Pa., with 
120,000 has seventeen miles of pavements. 

Toledo has 125 miles of paved streets 
with only 1,897,196 square yards of sur- 
face, while Columbus with 116 miles, has 
2,160,468. Indianapolis with nearly twice 
the population of Paterson has only a 
trifle more paved area, when figured in 
square yards. 

One of the most interesting compari- 
sons relates to the cost of cleaning the 
streets. Four cities failed to give the 
necessary information, and so, they can- 
not be included in the comparison. Sy- 
racuse spent $7,500, additional to the sum 
mentioned in the table, for flushing the 
streets, which is included in the follow- 
ing comparison, It should also be borne 
in mind that Paterson’s $50,000 includes 
the not inconsiderable item of repairs. 

The amount expended for street clean- 
ing in Springfield, Mass., includes the 
care of the unimproved streets, there be- 
ing but $12,146.26 expended for cleaning 
improved ‘stréets.’ But even this reduc- 
tion makes Springfield’s street cleaning 





the most expensive of any of the cities 
quoted. 
COMPARATIVE COST. 
Cost per 10,000 


sq. yds. 

PHGSANADONS: . csesedeeiw cadeGanwas $256 
MD NOTO  o, -a coisa iain eserserwlerelals erbanelowis 150 
PMRENMAU soho a ssirgs cits sor avant rare estes ioatenente 190 
VOM GONN 5 ears die vlnsS esr ats Bs Sle iwlene 37 
Glcs TCC C= er eae 296 
SSMSIEN DIN oo 6635's, 0s wa abiwa swreetee 351 
eaER EO NMONA ac a5  fateee via ie arta featavortacGaaieteean nes 411 
BVOERRSUR? <5 .08 6. 650s wercte re eca swe eee 482 
PDVAIBNGCO i: si scid:sces cb ieeeaiaeais 642 
Syracuse, including $7,500 extra for 

MRPRIRR NIE 08 oe cc haces Geet onatetanelane 1,016 
SPPINGHOIG MARS... ccc ccc ccce sees 1,306 


—A Detroit jury spent all day in the 
recorder’s court recently listening to tes- 


timony in the case of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Vieth against the East Side Electric Co., 
the latter being charged with maintaining 
a nuisance in the matter of a smoky chim- 
ney. Many witnesses were produced on 
each side, and the defense put up a hard 
fight for the chimney, but the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty after a 
couple of minutes’ consideration. A stay 
of proceedings was granted. 

—The judgment of the United States 
Supreme Court against the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company in the matter of 
its appropriation of the lake front of 
Chicago, by filling and occupying, gives 
great satisfaction to the people. It will 
stop all further encroachments; but 
whether any part of the area already 
appropriated and occupied can be recov- 
ered is another matter, that may be de- 
termined only after another long contro- 
versy, if the people think best to under- 
take it. The company maintained that 
the right of the people ceased at what 
was the water’s edge, and whatever 
land they made by filling the lake  be- 
longed to it. The company now holds 
millions of dollars’ worth of such cheap- 
ly acquired land in front of Chicago, 
using it for tracks and yards, and, of 
course, destroying the lake front for 
purposes of public enjoyment. In this 
final judgment, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois was sustained. 








Allegheny Light Plant Report. 
Superintendent David Hunter, Jr., 
makes a good showing for municipal 
ownership in his annual report of the 
bureau of lighting of Allegheny, Pa. The 
preceding year the cost per arc lamp was 
$72.34, which included interest charges 
at 4 per cent., depreciation at 5 per cent., 
taxes lost on 50 per cent. valuation at 
11-2 per cent. levy, the value of water 
consumed, insurance and operating ex- 
penses. With the fixed charges the same, 
this year the cost per are lamp was 
$70.02. A saving of $2.32 per are lamp. 
The appropriation for the year was 
$96,904, and the expenditures distributed 
as follows: 


9X he) | =) 0,9) a $60,460 25 
Incandescent lighting  (pri- 

WARD IG V AD) ose cova sercnctor ie wheceaiaraersl elias 16,298 76 
Incandescent lighting (second- 

PUTA areie ais ereves Ge deere eve siereiav obs 2,632 J1 
Gas TAME .6.5666 ose cece ves 1,682 55 
Are lamp construction ........ 10,714 86 
Incandescent lamp _ construc- 

[1] 0 eSire n ed or ool ee 804 75 
Miscellaneous improvements .. 2,637 79 

<i 0) 1 I ia ed ge gees eee $95,231 07 


The total cost of the vlant to date is 
$385,882.22, of which $78,344.56 is charged 
to the incandescent system. The total 
number of lamps is 1,314, and the aver- 
age number, 1,277. 

The plant is called upon to produce 
more light than should rightfully be de- 
manded for one of its size, and Mr. Hun- 
ter has asked for $100,000 for improve- 
ments. The expenditure of this amount 
would increase the capacity to more than 
supply present needs. 

It is interesting to compare the cost of 
Allegheny’s light with that of other 
cities. 

The price paid per are lamp per year, in 
the following cities, includes about the 


same service in candle power, time 
schedule, etc., as Allegheny’s, and the 
data is of recent date: 

CRATE 0s Yona gg $127 75 
PI or cia \ecpce aicrest cos) er ware: oe slleceeiate 124 10 
“i 1 EARN ieee re 96 90 
PESOS io isccek ooh oe beta Oper 96 06 
MOPPOINAOTA ook oi cialosas, vc aeece esi 84 90 
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THE PAVING QUESTION. 


CiTY ENGINEERS EXPERIENCE MEET- 
ING—INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS 
ABOUT PAVEMENTS AND 
CONTRACTS. 

The auestion of the hour, in relation to 
street improvements, is not “shall we 
pave?” but rather, ‘“‘what kind of pave- 
ment shall it be and how shall it be 

laid?” 

CITY GOVERNMENT has undertaken 
to answer some of these perplexing ques- 
tions by a narration of the experience and 
observations of city engineers as given 
in reply to recent special inauiries. The 
answers have not ceased to arrive so it 
is deemed wiser to reserve the larger 
amount of matter which these live com- 
ments will furnish for the May number. 
A most valuable table, also, may be 
looked for, as well as other interesting 
opinions, gathered by our ‘mail re- 
porter.” 


WILLIAM H. BROOKS, 


Chief of the Bureau of Highways of 
Philadelphia, when called upon said: 

“We consider granite block pavements, 
upon cement concrete foundation, to be 
the best and most durable. 

“Sheet asphalt is also a good pavement, 
but is not as durable as granite block 
and is not adapted for steep grades. 

“Vitrified bricks make a good, durable 
pavement for resident streets and streets 
not subject to heavy travel. 

“We are gradually replacing the old 
cobble and rubble pavements with gran- 
ite block, sheet asphalt and vitrified 
brick, and will expend this year over a 
million dollars in this el?ss of work.” 

“As to svecifications,” he continued, 
“ours do not differ much from those in 
use in other cities. Still it may interest 
some to know that the contractor for 
rock asphalt is required to sand daily 
the street surface when the condition of 
the weather or the condition of the street 
is such that it is slippery for travel dur- 
ing the time limit of his contract. 

“We do not accept a guarantee for less 
than five years. 

“We charge also, not as a penalty, but 
as liquidated damages, $25.00 per. day for 
each day, that any work shall remain in- 
completed after the time specified in the 
contract.” 


CHARLES VARRELMANN, 


Street Commissioner of St. Louis, has 
this to say about his experience with 
navements: 

“Macadam streets are antiquated and 
are being gradually reconstructed with 
better material. 

“Telford streets may be termed ‘Pio- 
neer’ streets, to be recommended only in 
locations where adjacent property is not 
valuable enough to bear the expense of 
better material; cost of repairing telford 
streets is very heavy. 

“Novaculite has not proved a success. 

“Granite is preferred for all business 
streets with very heavey traffic; cost of 
repairs insignificant. 

“Wood streets have proved a failure in 
our climate and are being reconstructed 
with other material. 

“Vitrified brick has not been used long 
enough to admit of predictions based on 
facts. It has, so far, given satisfaction 
and promises a life of twenty years, with 
inconsiderable repairs. It is recom- 
mended for all residence streets that can 
bear the expense; also for business 
streets with medium traffic. 

“Asphalt has given satisfaction in cer- 
tain localities. A drawback is, heavy ex- 
pense for revairs.” 
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WILLIAM JACHIM, 


Of the Engineering Department of Bos- 
ton said about receiving bids: ‘‘No bid 
will be allowed to be withdrawn for any 
reason whatever after it has been de- 
posited with the commission. And we 
will receive no bid for paving unless ac- 
companied by a certified check for $1,000. 

“Our new edgestones,” he continued, 
“including circles and corners, are to be 
of Quincy, Cape Ann, or other equally 
good granite, but all of the same color, 
and are to be cut in lengths of not less 
than six feet, to be free from bunches and 
depressions, and to have horizontal beds; 
the ends to the entire depth to be squared 
with the top, and so cut as to be set with 
joints of not more than three-eights of 
an inch without mortar; the edgestones 
to be out of wind. The hammered sur- 
faces are to be full to line. The edge- 
stones are to be seven inches wide on top, 
and twenty inches deep; they are to be 
hammered on top, and fine pointed three 
inches down on the back, and squared 
with the top, and fine pointed ten inches 
down on the face; the remainder of the 
face is to be straight split. The face is 
to be cut square with the top.” 

ROBERT H. McCORMICK, 

City Engineer of Detroit, replied: 

“My observation, based upon compari- 
son of original and subsequent cost of 
maintenance with life of pavement, has 
recommended to me the use of cedar 
block and asphalt for residence streets, 
or where the class of traffic is light, and 
the laying of brick or granite pavement 
(all on concrete foundation), where the 


class of traffic is heavy. Cedar block on 


concrete for light traffic streets and brick 
on concrete for heavy traffic streets have 
especially recommended themselves by 
reason of moderate original cost and light 
charge thereafter for maintenance.” 

“We require the contractor to furnish 
a ten-year guarantee for his work, from 
date of acceptance of said work by the 
Board, without extra charge. The guar- 
antee to be of such form and nature as 
the Board of Public Works may direct. 

If the contractor fails to complete his 
work in the time specified we charge five 
dollars per day for the first five days, and 
fifteen dollars per day for each and every 
day thereafter, until such completion, 
which must be paid before the work is 
accepted.”’ 

C. H. RUST, 

City Engineer of Toronto, Canada, 
said: 

“The most durable pavements are stone 
or scoria block; but the most suitable 
pavements, taking everything into con- 
sideration, are asphalt and brick, the 
chief objection to brick being the noise. 

“In the laying of asphalt pavement we 
observe the following proportions: 

“Tf Trinidad Pitch Lake Asphalt is 


used, Per cent. 
Agsphaltic coment ......c.ceccee. 12 to 15 
SIM ec ewine-e asd ive Sawaal eels 83 to 70 
Pulverized carbonate of lime... 5 to 15 
If Bermudez Asphalt is used, 
Asphaltic cement .........s000. 9 to 16 
SHANNON. sao ccrg ecru wre ee oe 88 to 74 
Pulverized carbonate of lime... 3 to 10 
If German Rock Asphalt is used, 
German rock asphalt mastic.... 30 to 35 
Refined Trinidad asphalt....... 10 to 15 
Sand or fine gravel............. 55 to 40 


Heavy petroleum oil or residuum 5 to 10 
E. A. FISHER, 

The Chief of Rochester’s Engineering 
Department, called attention to the 
guarantee reauired in his city: 

“We demand that the contractor shall 
maintain and keep in good repair for a 
period of ten years from the date of final 
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acceptance of the work, and that it shall 
be left in good condition at the end there- 
of, free from cracks, soft spots, depres- 
sions or other defects that will impair its 
usefulness or durability as a roadway. 

“We require that, as security for the 
guarantee, Ist, ten per cent. of the money 
due the contractor for the item of asphalt 
pavement, as determined by the final es- 
timate, shall be retained for ten years, to 
be invested in such securities, or de- 
posited in such banks, as may be ap- 
proved by the Mayor, Corporation Coun- 
sel, and City Treasurer, for the benefit of 
the contractor, the interest to be regu- 
larly paid to him if the terms of the 
guarantee are being fulfilled. The amount 
of said guarantee, less any deduction as 
aforesaid, shall be paid to him at the ex- 
piration of the term of guarantee, pro- 
vided the pavement is in good condi- 
tion as aforesaid.” 


WILLIS FLETCHER BROWN, 

Toledo’s City Engineer, answered, by 
saying: 

“My preference is for vitrified block for 
most thoroughfares; but where traffic is 
exceedingly heavy a block stone, block 
asphalt, or granite is preferable. 

“A first-class asphalt pavement is nice 
for residence property exclusively, where 
the cost of repairs is not a consideration. 

“T am of the opinion that creosoted 
wood block will be one of the coming 
materials, as it is fully as smooth as 
sheet asphalt, is not slippery, and the 
dust that accumulates does not fly in a 
wind as it does on asvhalt. 

“The contractor is required to keep the 
pavement in repair for a period of not 
less than five years, and to give a surety 
bond in an amount equal to ten per cent. 
of the cost of the work.” 


S. S. HOFF, 

City Engineer of Reading, responded: 

“In my opinion, granite block is the 
most durable; asphalt, the most desira- 
ble. 

“Our specifications, as to guarantee, 
etc., are rather stiff. For example, we 
require the payment of fifty dollars per 
day for every day’s delay beyond the 
specified time, not as a penalty but as 
liquidated damages. 

“Moreover, we retain thirty per cent. of 
the amount due for the whole work. We 
allow no interest on the retained amount 
during the term of guarantee, but after 
five years we pay the contractor one- 
tenth of the amount annually until the 
expiration of the full term of guarantee.”’ 


J. M. LEWIS, 

Chief of Sioux City’s Engineering De- 
partment said: 

“Owing largely to excessive tempera- 
tures the asphalt pavement deteriorates 
considerably, while brick is not affected. 
Cedar blocks have been discarded. 

“We retain only ten per cent. of the 
cost of the whole work.” 


L. E. CHAPIN, 

Of Canton, said to the CITY GOVERN- 
MENT representative: 

“So near as I can determine the city of 
Canton has about 250,000 square yards of 
permanent street improvements, and all 
of vitrified brick. Owing to the location 
of brick industries here, the price is such 
that asphalt pavements is considered too 
high for our people. 

“This pavement is mostly standard 
brick, though the late practice is to lay 
block; the only difference ‘being in the 
width, the standard brick being two and 
five-eighths inches wide, and the block 
from three and one-half to four inches. 
Our pavements are mostly laid on broken 
stone foundations, have about 15,000 
square yards on concrete, and perhaps 
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20,000 square yards on gravel foundation, 
which seems to be as good if not better 
than the pavements laid on broken 
stone. 

“As to durability, we have brick now 
in use under a moderately heavy traffic 
which has been laid for eleven years, and 
looks good at least for nine years more, 
as the brick are not worn ‘but chipped at 
the edges,—this applies to the “‘tar’’ filler, 
while the cement filler now in use for 
five years shows practically no wear, and 
no chipping. 

“The price has varied from $1.85 in 1899 
to about $1.00 present prices, for the 
pavement laid complete, including the 
grading. 

“vw nile we desire bids on outside brick, 
yet by reason of the local yards, and the 
small cost of freighting, only switching 
charges, the local firms have secured all 
brick contracts for the past ten years. 

“We retain but five per cent. of the 
whole cost of the contract.” 

J. G. McNEAL, JR., 

City Engineer of Easton, Pa., said: 

“Our brick pavements have given ex- 
cellent satisfaction, and after eight years 
have shown :ittle or no wear. 

“We require a guarantee of five years, 
and a bond equal to half the estimated 
cost of the proposed work. 

“If the work is not completed within 
the specified time, the contractor is 
charged five dollars per day. And we 
pay for the work monthly, upon the esti- 
mate of the engineer.” 

C. FISKE, JR., 

City Engineer of Gloversville, N. Y., 
answered: 

“As to comparative durability there is 
no question as to the superiority of vit- 
rified brick over the other kinds used in 
our city. 

“My opinion, from observation and 
study, is that vitrified brick pavement, 
when properly constructed with first class 
material, is one of the most durable and 
desirable for cities of the second and 
third class.” 





Sewers and Garbage. 











—One of the curious sights in Charles- 
ton, S. C., is a flock of buzzards which, 
six days in the week, hover around the 
streets and alleys, and particularly the 
market places of that city. They are the 
public scavengers and are protected by 
law. They clean the streets of garbage 
and other filth and work from dawn io 
sunset in a most energetic and faithful 
manner on familiar terms with the popu- 
lation. 

—Officers Colbert and Winthrov of the 
Clymer street police station of Brooklyn, 
arrested ten rag pickers in the fifty-ninth 
precinct last night for contravening the 
city ordinances in scattering the con- 
tents of garbage and ash barrels. In the 
Lee avenue police court this morning 
each of the accused was fined $1. 

—Fred Erichson superintendent of the 
garbage department of the city, submits 
the following report of work in his de- 
partment: For month ending February 
28: Number carcasses picked up from 
streets, 12 horses, 2 cows, 87 dogs. 113 cats, 
119 rats, 6 rabbits, 18 ducks, 4 pigeons, 
870 chickens, 91 turkeys, 6 geese, 1 wolf 
and 1 hawk. Total, 1,335 carcasses. 
Ninety-six wagonloads garbage hauled, at 
6 yards per load, 576 yards. Six hundred 


and sixty-five cartloads at 3 1-2 yards per 
load, 2,327 yards, making total 2,903 yards 
hauled during February. The crematory 
was working only eight days and con- 
sumed 552 yards. 
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TREATMENT OF LONDON SEWAGE. 


FROF. FRANK CLOWES GIVES RE- 
SULTS OF THE BACTERIAL 
TREATMENT OF LON- 

DON SEWAGE. 

The sanitary treatment of sewage of 
large cities interests Americans and, 
therefore, CITY GOVERNMENT readers 
will be pleased to consider the general 
conclusions of Professor Frank Clowes of 
London, derived from the bacterial treat- 
ment of raw sewage at the outfalls of the 
London sewage into the Thames. As re- 
ported by the London Surveyor the Pro- 
fessor said: 

“The following results were obtained 
by treating the raw sewage bacterially in 
coke beds. The sewage was allowed to 
flow into large tanks which contained 
fragments of coke about the size of wal- 
nuts. As soon as the level of the liquid 
had reached the upper surface of the coke 
bed its further inflow was stopped, and it 
was allowed to remain in contact with the 
bacteria coke surface for about three 
hours. It was then allowed to flow slow- 
ly away from the bottom of the coke bed. 
This out-flowing liquid constituted the 
‘sewage-effluent.’. After an interval of 
about seven hours the processes of empty- 
ing and filling the coke bed were repeated 
with a fresh portion of sewage. The coke 
bed was usually filled in this way twice 
in every twenty-four hours. 

“A purifying action was produced by 
the coke bed. This depends upon the in- 
troduction of bacteria from the sewage, 
and the maintenance of the purifying ac- 
tion is secured by the continuous presence 
of bacteria or their enzymes upon the 
coke surfaces, and by the frequently re- 
newed contact of these surfaces with oxy- 
gen. 

“The aeration of even the lowest por- 
tions of a deep coke bed seems to be 
satisfactory in the above method of work- 
ing, since the air present in the inter- 
stices of the coke between two fillings 
with sewage usually contains 75 per cent. 
of the amount of oxygen present in the 
air. 

“Raw sewage, which had ‘been deprived 
of its larger particles by screening it 
through coarse gratings, lost practically 
the whole of its suspended matter by re- 
maining in such a coke bacteria bed for 
two or three hours. It appears that the 
suspended particles of faecal matter un- 
dergo liquefaction by the bacteria, and 
do not collect upon the surface of the 
coke. 

“The sand and grit and finer mud. aris- 
ing mainly from the wear of road sur- 
faces, however, were deposited upon the 
coke surfaces, and gradually reduced the 
capacity of the coke bed. 

“Hair, fibrous matter and woody fibre, 
derived from the wear of wooden street 
pavements, and particles of chaff and 
straw, mainly derived from the dejecta of 
horses employed in the street traffic, are 
also deposited upon the coke surfaces and 
gradually choke the coke bed. These sub- 
stances, which consist mainly of cellulose, 
are apparently only acted upon by bac- 
teria with extreme slowness under the 
above conditions. They arrive, however, 
in a waterlogged condition, and rapidly 
settle down from the sewage if its rate of 
flow is reduced. 

“In dealing with the sewage of the me- 
tropolis, it seems best to allow the rough- 
ly screened raw sewage to undergo a 
somewhat rapid process of sedimentation, 
in order to allow these matters to subside, 
and then to vass the sewage direct into 
the coke beds. The dissolved matters and 
the sm3ll amount of suspended matters 
which are still present in the sewage are 
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then readily dealt with by the bacteria of 
the coke bed, and practically no choking 
of the bed occurs. 

“The sewage effluent from the coke bed 
is entirely free from offensive odor, and 
remains inoffensive and odorless even af- 
ter it has been kept for a month. It is 
clear, except during heavy rain, when a 
turbidity is produced by fine mud parti- 
cles. Many pond and river fish have been 
kept in this constantly renewed effluent 
for a month, and were found to be per- 
fectly healthy at the end of that period. 

“The chemical character of this effluent 
may be briefly indicated by stating that 
on an average 51.3 per cent. of the dis- 
solved matter of the original sewage, 
which is oxidisable by permanganate, 
has been removed by the bacteria, and 
that the portion which has been removed 
is evidently the matter which would be- 
come rapidly offensive and would rapidly 
lead to deaeration of the river water if it 
were allowed to pass into the river. The 
above percentage removal (51.3) was ef- 
fected by coke beds varying from 4 feet 
to 6 feet in depth. A similar bed, 13 feet 
in depth, has proved more efficient, and 
has for some time produced a percentage 
purification of 64 per cent., while an old 
bed, 6 feet in depth, has given a percent- 
age purification of 86 per cent. A repeti- 
tion of the treatment of the effluent in a 
second similar coke bed has produced an 
additional purification of 19.3 per cent., 
giving a total purification of 70.6 per cent. 
It should be noted that the above purifi- 
cation is reckoned on the dissolvel im- 
purity of the sewage; the suspended solid 
matter is not taken into account. 

“The bacteriological condition of the ef- 
fluent corresponds in the main with that 
of the raw sewage. The total number of 
bacteria undergoes some reduction in the 
coke-beds, but the different kinds of bac- 
teria which were present in the seweage 
are still represented in the effluent. 

“The introduction of such a sewage ef- 
fluent into the Lower Thames appears to 
be unobjectionable. The river water at 
this part is uniformly muddy; it is al- 
ways brackish and frequently salt to 
taste, owing to the presence of tidal sea 
water. It is therefore not canable of 
being used for drinking purposes. 

The effluent will certainly cause no de- 
posit upon the river bed, and will ordinar- 
ily tend to render the muddy river water 
more clear by mixing with it. 

No offensive smell can be emitted by 
the effluent as it is discharged, and the 
bacteria which it contains will slowly and 
inoffensively remove the remaining dis- 
solved organic matter from the effluent 
after it has been introduced into the river. 

The effluent will be suitable for the 
maintenance in the river of healthy fish 
life.”’ 


—Bridgeport, Ct., is considering the 
proposition of constructing its own sew- 
ers. It is claimed that the city would 
save forty per cent. by so doing. 

—Pasadena, Cal., makes money out of 
its sewage farm. In spite of last year’s 
severe drought, the total receipt from its 
crops were $3,092, and the total expenses, 
including labor and tools, $2,372. ‘There 
are sixtv acres of walnut trees. twenty- 
five acres of alfalfa, twenty acres 
of oats, and 135 acres in_ barley. 
Thirty more acres will be set in walniii 
trees, which are of the softshell English 
variety, and there is some talk of plant- 
ing corn and beets. No gauging of the 
amount of sewage received at the farm 
have been made, but it is believed that it 
will average ten or twelve miner’s inches 
—equivalent to about 0.4 acres-foot or 
17,500 cubic feet in twenty-four hours. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF INQUIRY. 


The Editor of ‘City Government” will undertake to furnish. through this department, replies to all inquiries pertaining to municipal 
affairs sent in by subscribers. 







































































Buffalo’s Free Public Bath House. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 4, 1900. 

Editor of CITY GOVERNMENT: 

In reply to‘lan inquiry in your information 
cepartment I submit the following facts 
with the first floor design, about the Buf- 
ale Public Baths. I obtained the informa- 
‘tion from Dr. Ernest Wende, health com- 
missioner, and ‘will let him tell the ‘‘story”’ ADI VIDUAL-ABDARTMERVIS 
in his own words: : 

“About one year previous to the passage 
of the act of the Legislature which required 
all cities of the first class of New York state 
to establish and miuain'tain free baths, the 
city of Buffalo had such plans under con- 
sideration so that when the act became a 
law our new bath house was well under 
way. We anticipated the requirement and 
had the first free public bath in the coun- 


Relative Amount of Special Assess- 
ments : How Determined ? 


Spokane, Washington, March 20, 1900. 
Editor of CITY GOVERNMENT: 

I read your journal from month to month 
with a great deal of initerest, and can but 
conclude that in the interests of better mu- 
nicinval government it is one of the strong- 
est papers lin the land. 

In the last few numbers I have read the 
articles on special setting forth the various 
methods of making assessments for local 
improvements. 

In all the articles so far published, that I 
have read, while there seems 'to be a unan- 
imity of sentiment 'that assessments against 
abutting property for local improvements 
should be in accordance with the benefits 
received, there seems 'to be a total absence 
of explanation of the method, or intent to 
avoid giving the method, by which the dif- 
teren't cities solve the question of benefits, 
that is, the course pursued by which they 
arrive at the amount that each piece of 
abutting property should be assessed. 

While the United States Supreme Court 
decided thait ‘the expense of local improve- 
ments should be charged in proportion to 
the benefits received, it gives no hint as to 
how the question of benefits should be 
reached. What I desire to call out through 


try. 

“The interior arrangement of the bath 
house consists of a waiting room, infants’ 
bath room, and bathing apartments, all on 
the first floor; on the second are the at- 
tendants’ rooms. 

“The wash room contains three laundry 
tubs of concrete, and a dying closet heated 
with double steam coil and connected with 
vent flue. 

“The infants’ bath room has a porcelain 
bath tub, and is for children too young to 
zu under the showers. 





“In the bathing apartment the walls are O your journal is ‘an explanation from the 
of brick, painted with enamel paint; the various cities of our land as to how they 
ficors of conerete, and the partitions of slate aan arrive at the question of benefits, i. e., 


in iron frames. what basis of action they take from which 


“The jsystem adopted is that of the ‘Rain Mt to figure out the exact benefits. — 
Bath,’ an inclined shower, delivering water . | Magptonclirsart peda a H | M. COMSTOCK, Mayor. 
at a maximum temperature of 100 degrees, a We print the letter of Mr. Comstock 


under the control of the bather, as regards 
volume and change of temperature. 

“This apartment has fourteen ‘individual 
alcoves, and six showers in one large space, 


for the sake of re-opening the discussion 
on special assessments and trust that our 
rg f ault Pe tivoddlag ning 4 readers will give their experience for his 
ne former for adults and latter for boys. __twa; = ei 9 
“Each alcove is divided into ‘two parts, P orrice Nena eee benefit. [Editor of CITY GOVERN 
the dressing room ‘and bathing room, sep- Pane MENT. 


arated by slate partitions. The shower room SSS 

has a depression in the ~~ a7 inches —The Department of Public Works of 

deep; all angles being rounded off, and sup- , s rolics 

plied with waste perforations, of inadequate Syracuse has cleared the sidewalks of all 
peanut, fruit and other street venders. 
The ‘mighty’? Roman will find it more 


capacity to carry off the water as fast as 
aelivered by tthe shower; ‘thus wa'ter rises 
difficult to make a living in the “Salt 


about four inches, making a foot bath. The 
bather stands erect in the bath and the 

































































shower strikes the body only from the head City. 
down. FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF A FREE BATH HOUSE FOR THE CITY OF RUFFAIO = - —— — — 
“Bach bather is furnished with a towel Statistics pertaining to Free Public Bath House No. 2. 
and ‘a small piece of soap sufficient for one B alo, Ne Y- 
bath. Any soap that may be left is sent 0000000000 
with others back to the soap factory to be 
used in making more soap and we are al- Cost of land ------ FE LE SO SE SE Te ee $6,500.00 
lowed a certain price per pound for such I OO at aaa Callin 8,000.00 
SCIADS. 4 “ " equipment ---------------- 300. 00-$14, 800.00 
“The building is all heated by steam. In = 
the bathing room the coils are hung above Cost of maintenance 18971/1898{1899 
the reach of bathers. 00] 00 
“There are also provisions for flushing Salary of Keeper 500) 00 500) 00 po 00 
with water, and for using steam to cleanse . " Haéron 400}00 | 400)00 | 4 0 
and disinfect. : "  Ass't Keeper % 200} 00 bye be Pr oe 
“The advantages of the ‘rain bath,’ are: Cost of soap 232/77 panel bo 800] 00 
Very much less expense in cost of con- " "coal . pt pe prt pe 406] 18 
struction and for maintenance, than tubs; * « furnishing and laundrying towels) 364/37 | 400) 02 182) 00 
economy of labor, space and time for bath- (Hote eee secs 
ing; and the possibility of perfect sanita- ae 
tion. ip toneatie etatiovies will pM the zoneke peeeyee [2,007 6 = 
cost of construction and maintenance, and * 
how much it is patronized. SOS: 8E ARNG “Le 
Wanted: Ordinance Regulating Width Month 1897,1898|1892 
of Tire. January 3,851 5,918 4,045 
New Orleans, La., March 18, 1900. February 4,357 4,219 3,919 
Editor of CITY GOVERNMENT: Savek 6,612 6,633 6, 389 
Can you furnish me with copy of or- April 6, 984 6, 356 8, 084 
dinances in force in Northern cities regulat- May 7,206 7,406 8, 06? 
ing ‘the width of tires on vehicles; and, also, June 9,291 2, 860 2, 627 
ordinances compelling all vehicles ‘to have July 9,536 | 10,221 123 
spring's? August 8,773 9,319 ’ 
We are, at the present time, constructing Se . tember 7, 064 7,372 5,661 
many miles of asphalt roads in New Orleans October 6,720 5,138 6,172 
and are desirous of protecting same by the November 3y578 3,261 4,576 
adoption of such regulations as have been December 3,9°3 3,678 4, 026 
proved practicable in other cities. If you 
can furnish me copy of ordinances ‘and any Totals 76, 873 78,481 81,793 
other information on this subject that might 
be of assistance to us, it will be appreciated. : Of the number of baths taken in 1897 - 55,051 were taken by men; 
SIDNEY STORY. 1,395 by women, and 20,427 by children. 
CITY GOVERNMENT does not happen of those using the bath in 1898 — 68,832-were men; 1,841 were 
je 5 n. 
to have on file copies of the ordinance wae ere ie’also'a wash-room in connection with the bath house for 
sages although there are such in force the conveniehce of the bathers, enabling them to wash and dry their 
in both states and cities i ? underclothing. 
some of our perspec Dia Angra be In 1897, 1,642 persons took advantage of this privilege, while in 
ordinenese covering the above aia we 1888, 2,821 persons accepted this same privilege. 
; a Of those using the bath durtng 1899 — 60,029 were men, 2,588 women 
will see to it that they reach Mr. Story.— and 19,176 children. 


[Editor of CITY GOVERNMENT. 9,186 persons took advantage of the laundry privileges. 
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How to Handle Private Garbage. 


Several CITY GOVERNMENT readers 
have asked for the methods of other cities 
in handling private garbage—such as ho- 
tels, business houses, etc., not usually in- 
cluded in regular contracts. In response 
to our inquiry Secretary Pritchard of the 
Department of Health of Chicago de- 
scribes the method recently introduced in 
that city. He says: 


“We mailed the following circular to all 
the parties interested: 

“TO PROPRIETORS AND KEEPERS OF 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS. BOARD- 
ING-HOUSES, ETC.: 

“In acordance with the provisions of the 
ordinance regulating private scavengers and 
providing for the disposition of garbage, of- 
fal and all refuse matter collected by pri- 
vate scavengers, the Department solicits 
your co-operation in securing a sanitary 

cisposition of this class of matter. 

“To that end the following regulations will 
be enforced from and after this date. 

‘Keepers of hotels, restaurants, boarding- 
houses and other places from whence gar- 
bage and refuse are removed by private 
scavenger service, shall provide separate 
receptacles as follows: 

“For ashes and cinders. 

“For all waste paper, ‘tin cans, sawdust 
and general rubbish. 

“For garbage including animal and vege- 
table matter, all kitchen and table refuse 
usually classed under this head. 

“The receptacles should be of metal and 
ot sufficient size to hold all accumulations 
between the times of removal. 

“TO SCAVENGERS: 

“On and after this date you will be re- 
quired ‘to provide your wagons with parti- 
tions to enable you to keep all garbage, 
cinders and ashes, and waste paper separ- 
ate in accordance with the above regula- 
tions. 

“The following rules and regulations gov- 
erning the gathering, removal and disposal 
of garbage, manure and other refuse by 
private scavengers were also sent to the 
people involved: 

“AS TO WAGONS. 


“Rule 1.. (a) The box or body of every 
wegon cor other conveyance used for the pri- 
vute scavenging of offal, table refuse and 
other matter usually known as garbage, or 
ewill and other animal matter and vegetable 
refuse and wastes, including decaying ani- 
mal matter and fish, shall be absolutely 
water-tight and provided with close-fitting 
covers, which shall be kept closed except 
when loading, unloading or cleansing. The 
outside of the box or body is to be painted 
green, and on each side shall appear in black 
letters, not less than .our inches high, the 
name of the Licensee and the number of the 


wagon, thus: 
JOHN SMI1H 
Licensed 
No, 1. 

“If more than one wagon is employed by 
a Licensee his wagons shall be numbered 
consecutively No. 1, No. 2, ete. 

“(b) Garbage wagons must be cleansed 
and disinfected at the place ot disposal and 
ketore being returned to service. They must 
at all times, when not in use, be kept in a 
cieanly, inoffensive condition; repainted 
from time to time, and the owner’s name 
and the wagon number be always legible 
and distinct. 

‘“ce) The boxes or bodies of ‘wagons for 
hauling manure or dry wastes and refuse 
must be sufficiently tight to prevent any 
leakage or filtering of dust, etc., and their 
loads must be securely covered with canvas 
sheets or tarpaulins. No portion of the con- 
tents of such wagons must be allowed to es- 
cape into the air or to litter the street. The 
name of the Licensee and ‘the number of tthe 
wagon must be displayed as in the case of 
gurbage wagons. 

“AS TO DRIVERS, COLECTORS AND 

OTHERS.. 


“Rule 2. (a) Drivers and collectors must 
perform their work expeditiously, without 
lcitering or delay, and shall not allow any 
garbage (solid or liquid), or any refuse to 
tall upon ‘tthe sidewalk, gutter, street or 
other surface without at once removing and 
cleaning up the same. Under no circum- 
sianees shall they empty the contents of 
garbage cans or other receptacles on the 
ground, or elsewhere than into the wagon 
box direct. 

“Employers of private scavengers are 
hereby authorized to cause the summary ar- 
rest of drivers and collectors who violate 
this regulation, which is based on Sec. 896 
of the Revised Code, 1897. A penalty of not 
less than ten dollars fine is provided for such 
violation. 

“(b) No driver shall allow his wagon ‘to 
be so fully loaded, or to be in such bad con- 
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dilion or repair, or of such faulty construc- 
tion, or to be so improperly driven or man- 
aged that any portion of its offensive con- 
tents, solid or liquid, shall fall upion or- in 
any place, street or premises; and it shall 
be his duty, in such event, to replace at once 
on his wagon and to remove what has so 
fallen. 

“Like the first section of Rule 2, this regu- 
lation is based on the Revised Code, Sec. 899, 
and the summary arrest of any offending 
driver may ‘be caused by any citizen cogniz- 
ant of !the offense. The same penalty also 
applies. 

“AS TO DISPOSAL. 


“Rule 3. As. soon as a wagon is loaded it 
must be driven at once to the specified place 
of dispicsal and on no account be allowed to 
stand in the vicinity of human habitations, 
school ‘houses, etc. All collections must be 
disposed of within twelve hours after being 
gathered. 

“Rule 4. Collections of garbage, manure 
and other refuse must be disposed of ionly at 
the place or places specified in the Applica- 
tion of License. This specification is a 
prime condition of the approval of the Li- 
cense, and disposal elsewhere, without ex- 
press authority of the Commissioner of 
Health, will result m prompt revocation 
of the License. 


“PRIVATE SCAVENGING HOURS. 


“Rule 5. All private scavenging of gar- 
bage and other material defined in Rule 1 
must be done between seven o’clock p.m.and 
seven o’clock a. m. during the months of 
May, June, July, August, September and 
October, and between six 0’clock p. m. and 
eight o’clock a. m. during the remaining 
months of the year.”’ 

“By ‘the term ‘private garbage’ is meant 
all offal, waste and refuse matter of every 
kind which is not taken care of by the pub- 
lic service. The City Ordinance regulating 
the disposition of garbage especially pro- 
vides that the public service shall not in- 
clude hotels, restaurants, and boarding- 
houses, nor business houses. The refuse 
matter taken from this latter class is known 
as private garbage and the work of removal 
is done by private scavengers on contract 
with the owners. 

“In July last an ordinance was passed 
regulating private scavengers. Prior to this 
date neither the Street Cleaning Department 
nor the Health Department had any juris- 
diction or control of this work. The new 
orcinance provides for a license fee of $5.00 
per annum and gives to the Health Depart- 
ment authority to regulate the kind of ve- 
hicle to be used, hours of collection and dis- 
position of the matter collected. Although 
there was considerable opposition to the or- 
dinance at first, by the use of common sense 
and some little tact it is now working splen- 
didly. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the character of the wagons. A 
large reduction plant, erected by a private 
enterprise, is in operation to which the pri- 
vate garbage, or the bulk of it, is boing 
taken and the city is now securing a sani- 
tary disvosition of this class of miatter, 
which prior ‘to 'the pultting into effect of the 
new ordinance was disposed of at the city 
dumps. 

“It is a matter of congratulation to the 
Department that the ordinance regulating 
private scavengers has in itself suggested 
the solution of the garbage problem in this 
city. It has shown ithat the garbage may 
be disposed of in a sanitary way and that 
what has already been accomplished in the 
handling of private garbage may be suc- 
cessfully applied to the workings of the pub- 
lic service. 

“In conclusion I would add that the sys- 
t4em is not as yet 'thoroughly perfected; but 
is working so smoothly that with the adop- 
tion of some changes now under considera- 
tion it will, I believe, be as nearly perfect, 
both from an economic and sanitary stand- 
point, as could be desired.”’ 


What Cities Clean All Side Walks ? 
Ithaca, N. Y., March 17, 1900. 


Editor of CITY GOVERNMENT: 

We iare discussing the question: ‘‘Should 
the sidewalks be cleaned at public ex- 
pense?” Will you kindly give me a little 
information on the subject? 

Can a city of 15,000 inhabitants, having 60 
mies of sidewalk, keep the walks clean all 
the year round iat a figure which will not 
greatly increase taxation? 

Can you outline briefly a plan for carrying 
out such work? Please roughly esitimate 
the expense. F. M. WILLIS. 

We know of no city in which the streets 
are cleaned at public expense. Perhaps 
some of our readers can answer the ques- 
tion. We would be glad to hear from some 
of them.—[Editor of CITY GOVERN- 


MENT. 


April, 1900. 


Book and Periodical Review. 


Articles of interest to city officials and 
municipal students appearing in current 
and recent periodicals, American and 
English: 


GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE SUCCESS OF—By W. S. Harwood. 
Century Magazine, April. 

TAXATION. A STATE OFFICIAL ON 
EXCESSIVE—By Franklin Smith. Ap- 
pletons’ Popular Science Monthly, April. 

RATES. HOW TO LOWER THE—By W. 
Chapman Wright. The Westminister Re- 
view, (Eng.) March. 

SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ambrose Pare Winston. Eclectic Maga- 
zine, April. 

FINANCIAL LAW. THE NEW—By 
Frank A. Vanderlip. The Forum, April. 

TUBERCULOSIS QUARANTINE NOT 
PRACTICABLE. By Dr. William P. Munn. 
The Forum, April. 

CANALS FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO 
THE SEA. By Maj. T. W. Symons. The 
Forum, April. 

SOME THINGS WE MAY LEARN FROM 
EUROPE. By Hon. S. J. Barrows. The 
Ferum, April. 

RAMAPO SCANDAL. THE—Editorial— 
The Outlook, April 7. 

CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY: I. The Making 
of Honest People. By E. W. McDaniel. 

iD The True Purpose of Penitentiary 
Penalties. By Amos Steckel. The Arena, 
April. 

PROPERTY: ITS PSYCHOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY. By Cc. J. France of Clark 
University. The Forum, April. 

SOCIOLOGY: The Contents of ithe Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology for March follow: 
_A Chapter in the Philosophy of Value— 
George Simmel. Social Control. XV.—Ed- 
ward A Ross. The Scope of Sociology. II.— 
Aibion W. Small. Population and Wages— 
Antonio Llano. Psychological and Environ- 
mental Study of Women Criminals. II.— 
Frances A. Kellar. A Sociological View of 
Sovereignity (continued)—John R. Commons. 

“ANAL. THE RHINE-ELBE—By Prof. 
James Howard Gore. With map of the canal 
reute. Review of Reviews, April. 

FIRE INSURANCE. WASTEFUL METH- 
ODS OF—By Louis Windmuller. Review of 
Reviews, April. 

BRIDGES, SOME, IN GREATER BRI- 
TAIN. By A. T.-Story. Cassier’s Magazine, 
March. 

BUDAPEST, A MODERN CITY. By E. 
B. Terhune. National Magazine, March. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. POLITICAL 
EVOLUTION—By H. J. Ford. Annals of ithe 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March. 

CONVICTS, WOMEN, IN ENGLAND. By 
Mary Fermore. Pearsons’ Magazine, March. 

CRIME. THE BICYCLE AND—By C. 
Lombroso. Pall Mall Magazine, (Eng.) 
March. 

ECONOMIC THEORY. DECADE OF— 
By oh. 72. ly. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY. FUTURE OF— 
By A. D. Adams. Engineering Magazine, 
March. 

FIRES: HOW THEY ARE EXTING- 
—— New Illustrated Magazine, (Eng.) 
Maren. 

GAMBLING SYSTEMS. By J. H. School- 
ing. Pall Mall Magazine, (Eng.) March. 

LEGISLATION IN 1899. POLITICALAND 
MUNICIPAL—By R. H. Whitten. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, March. 

PNEUMATIC TUBES IN PARCEL DE- 
LIVERY. By W. T. Stead. English Re- 
view of Reviews, March. 

PURCHASING DEPARTMENT. FUNC- 
TIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE-- 
3y H. Diemer. Engineering Magaine, March. 

RAILWAYS. GOVERNMENTAL REGU- 
LATION OF—By E. R. Johnson. Political 
Science Quarterly, Jian.—March. 

BOOKS. 

THE CRIMINAL: HIS PERSONNEL 
AND ENVIRONMENT. A Scientific Study. 
By August Drahms, 12mo, pp. 416. 
STUDIES IN STATE TAXATION with 
Particular Reference to the Southern States. 
By Graduates and Students of the John 
Hopkins University. Edited by J. H. Hol- 
lander, Ph. D. 800, pp. 258. Paper. 

The work had its origin in the class room, 
having been presented in a series of infor- 
mal class reports. They gave promise of 
something better and afterward much was 
adéed to them in detailed elaboration, the 
whole being carefully edited by the Associ- 
ate Professor of Finance. The five series 
which were thus completed cover the states 
of Maryland, North Carolina, Kansas, Mis- 
sippi and Georgia. Much useful data is com- 
piled, classified and indexed and cannot fail 
to be of value to the general subject of 'tax- 
ation as relating to these states. 
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MAINTAINING T1IEADOWS IN PARKS. 


SHEEP ESSENTIAL TO CARE OF 
MEADOWS—SUPT. C. C. LANEY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., GIVES 
HIS EXPERIENCE. 

Several of our readers have wanted 
suggestions about the care of large 
meadows in parks, and we have asked 
Superintendent Calvin C. Laney, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to relate his experience with, 
and methods in handling a flock of sheep, 

used for this purpose. He writes: 

“Sheep are necessary to maintain large 
meadows. They crop the grass and by 
constantly walking over it cause certain 
species to thrive which are desirable to 
have growing in large meadows, used 
constantly by crowds of people. Besides 
their usefulness in maintaining the 
meadows, they give life to the landscape. 
In nearly all large parks where there are 
meadows a flock of sheep is pastured on 
them. Our flock of ninety-four ewes was 
bought in the fall of 1891, and is made 
up of Grade Merinos, Licesters, Cotswolds, 
Southdowns and Hampshiredowns. They 
were bought on an average for five dol- 
lars, and weighed about one hundred 
pounds each. A ram was given to the 
park commission and another was bought 
for $20. About $25 was spent in huntiaz 
up the sheep and driving them home and 
for express on the ram, making the total 
cost $515. 

“T keep other animals in the parks and 
do not keep a separate account of the 
cost of maintaining the sheep. I buy 
grain and raise roots for all the animals 
and sell all the hay that is not required 
for our own use. 

“In the winter, and at night in the sum- 
mer, the sheep are kept in a yard 110 feet 
by 132 feet, surrounded by a tight board 
fence, ten feet high. The north side of the 
yard is bounded by a shed with doors 
facing the south, and there are two wing 
sheds running north and south from each 
end of the main shed. One of the sheds 
faces the east and the other the west, and 
each has sliding doors twelve feet wide. 
The sheds are well lighted, so that the 
sheep get plenty of sunlight. 

“They are turned out to pasture in the 
first week in May. The shepherd and his 
collie dog take the sheep out at 7 o’clock 
in the morning and bring them in at 11 
o’clock when they drink and then lie 
down in the sheds until 2 p. m., when 
they go out again and remain until 6 
o’clock. 

“The lambs have what is called a ‘lamb 
creep,’ which is a place fenced off from 
the rest of the shed, but with openings 
large enough for the lambs to creep 
through to get grain and hay unmolested 
by the old ewes. 

“During the summer, when the ewes are 
nursing their lambs, they are fed bran, 
ground oats and ground corn. When the 
weather is hot’ and dry in the summer 
and the pasture is poor they are fed rape 
and corn stalks. After the lambs are 
weaned the ewes get no grain until near- 
ly the first of March. 

“The shepherd must be very gentle 
with the sheep and avoid making any 
quick movements in their presence. He 
must move gently among them and 
speak gently to them, to keep them quiet. 

“The door to the sheds must be wide 
so the sheep may pass in and out with- 
out jamming one another. Twelve feet 
at least should be the width. The sheep 
must be fed at regular hours or they will 
fret and lose flesh. The feed should be 


good, clean hay, bran, oats, corn, bean 
pods and some roots; such as turnips and 
sugar beets. For pasture, when grass is 
low, a field of rape to turn them in is ex- 
cellent. 

“Since 1891 the ewes have been bred to 
full blood Shropshire rams and twenty- 
four full blood Shropshire ewes have been 
bought. The flock is now practically a 
flock of thoroughbreds. 

‘‘Hach sheep is numbered by putting a 
ring through the ear with the number of 
the sheep marked on it. An account is 
kept in a book of the age, pedigree, num- 
ber of lambs and number of pounds of 
wool produced ‘by each sheep. Forty of 
the best lambs are kept to maintain the 
flock and forty of the old or infirm ewes 
are sold. Very good ewes are sometimes 
kept until they are ten years old, but 
generally they are sold at six years of 
age. The grade ewes are sold when four 
years old. In choosing breeding stock the 
best should be obtained and all infirm 
animals should be culled from the flock. 
The sheep are dipped after shearing time, 
and late in the fall, in a patent sheep 
dip (we use Little’s) to kill ticks and lice. 
The ewes are bred to the rams about the 
20th of October so the lambs will come 
in the middle of March and up to the mid- 
dle of April. The sheep are sheared dur- 
ing the last days of April, or the first day 
of May, and are not washed before shear- 
ing. The average weight of the fleece is 
eight pounds.” 


Kansas City Shade Trees. 


Kansas City is resolved to have plenty 
of shade for her overworked business 
men. During last year, a contract was 
let for the planting of 9,000 trees, for 
shade purposes. Seven thousand of these 
have already been planted along her 
streets, and 2,000 more will be planted 
as soon as the conditions are fa- 
vorable. In addition to this, the park 
board has planted six thousand, mak- 
ing a total of 15,000 trees planted in a 
single year. With her high rolling hills 
reaching above malarial exhilations 
from the bottoms and attracting the for- 
ward and refluent currents of air in the 
upper deep, and fifteen thousand trees, 
together with numerous shady resorts and 
cooling drinks, Kansas City ought to be, 
even in a tropical midsummer, as “cool 
as a cucumber.” 


—City Engineer Joseph P. Phillips of 
Seranton, Pa., sends the following bids 
which were recently received for sewer 
construction: 

V. H. O’Hara, Seranton, Pa., $1.49 per 
lineal foot complete; Dunn & O’Malley, 
Scranton, Pa., $1.58 per lineal foot com- 
plete; Donohue & Boyle, Scranton, Pa., 
$1.39 per lineal foot complete; P. F. 
O’Hara, Scranton, Pa., $1.54 per lineal 
foot complete; C. M. Maynard & Co., 
Scranton, Pa., $1.67 per line?1 foot com- 
plete; J. P. Donahue & Co., Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., $1.70 per lineal foot complete; J. J. 
Fahey, Scranton, Pa., $1.35 per lineal foot 
complete. Total length of sewers 3,160 
lineal feet. Average depth 7 feet. Size 
of pipes from 8 inch to 24 inch. The 
above prices include the laying of 1,675 
lineal feet of house connections, 1 bulk- 
head, 11 basins and 21 manholes. 

M. J. Gibbons, Scranton, Pa., $2.18 per 
lineal foot complete; J. J. Fahey, Scran- 
ton, Pa., $2.13 per liner foot complete; 
J. P. Donahue & Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
$2.25 per lineal foot complete. Total 
length of sewers 6,700 lineal feet. Aver- 
age depth 10 feet. Size of pipes from 8 


inch to 24 inch. The above prices include 
the laying of 603 lineal feet of house con- 
nections, 15 basins and 42 manholes. 











RUDOLPH HERING, 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineer 


M. AM. SOC. C. E., M. INST. C. E., M. CAN. SOC. C. E. 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Grounds. Construction Work Superin- 
tended. 
224 W. 79th Street, NEW YORK. 
Coun R. Wise, Rosert M. Watson, 
City Surveyor of Borough Engineer of 
Passaic, N. J. Rutherford, N, J. 


WISE & WATSON, 
Civil and Consulting Engineers 


Passaic National Bank Building, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 





J. H, ESSON. W. A, ESSON. 


ESSON & ESSON, 


Contractors for Ratiway and 
...Public Improvements... 


913 and g14 Chamber of Commerce, 
Telephone Main 4588. CHICAGO. 


ALEXANDER POTTER, 
Consulting Civil Engineer 


WATER, SEWERS, PAVEMENTS. 
137 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone 2629 Cortlandt. 


W.. R. CONARD, 


INSPECTOR OF IRON CASTINGS, 


Including: Building, Bridge, and Sewer 
Castings; Valves and Hydrants. 
Specialty: Water and Gas Pipe, 
and Specials for same. 

1004 HIGH STREET, BURLINGTON, N. J. 


J. T. FANNING, 
Consulting Engineer 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. 


330 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and Hy- 
draulic Powers and Electric Power Transmissions. 
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CITY NOT LIABLE. 


IF PEDESTRIAN FALLS ON PAVEMENT 
BECAUSE OF MUD. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York has handed down a 
decision reversing the judgment of the 
trial court in the action brought by Mary 
O’Reilly against the city of Syracuse. 

The opinion is written by Justice 
Peter B. McLennan of Syracuse. The 
holding of the court is that a munici- 


pality is not obliged to keep its asphalt 
paving free from mud so as to prevent 
pedestrians from falling. James E. 
Newell tried the case for the city and 
appeared on the argument at Roches- 
ter. The plaintiff was awarded a ver- 
dict of $400. Costs in the sum of $142.57 
were added. 

The plaintiff fell July 26, 1898, and 
claimed to have permanently injured her 
knee. She slipped at the crossing on the 
asphalt pavment, which was alleged to 
have been covered with mud at the time. 
There were no crosswalks proper upon 
Montgomery street, and pedestrians cross- 
ed the street upon the line of the side- 
walks of the intersecting streets, using 
the asphalt surface as crosswalks. At 
the time of the accident the defendant 
had constructed a sewer in about the 
middle of Jefferson street, cutting 
through the asphalt pavement on 
Montgomery. The sewer trench had 
been filled: with earth, but the asphalt 
pavement over the sewer had not been 
replaced. 

This condition remained for a period 
of six weeks prior to the accident. The 
travel upon the street had caused earth 
from the sewer and from other sources 
to spread upon Montgomery street, and 
the rain and the earth made a coating 
of “gluey, clayey’ mud over the entire 
surface of the street from one and one- 
half to two inches in denth. The mud 
was of the same thickness and of the 
same character at the place used by 
pedestrians as a crosswalk as uvon the 
other vortions of the street. The sur- 
face of the entire street in the vicinity 
of the place of the accident was cov- 
ered with a smooth, level coating of 
very “slippery mud,’ about an inch 
and a half to two inches in depth. There 
were no obstructions or ridges, no de- 
pressions in the pavement, or any other 
defect alleged or complained of. 

The plaintiff did not cross or go near 
the place where the sewer had been dug; 
did not trip or slip upon any obstruction, 
and it is not claimed that the asphalt 
pavement was not in perfect condition. 
This condition existed for several weeks 
prior to the accident, and for such length 
of time that the defendant knew, or ought 
to have known, of its existence. 

“Our attention has not been called,” 
says Justice McLennan in his opinion, 
“to any case where a_ pedestrian has 
sought to recover damages against a 
municipality on account of an accident 
which resulted because it failed to keep 
its streets free from mud, or because 
they were permitted to become slip- 
pery on account thereof, and we know 
of no principle which would justify a 
holding that such failure on the part of 
a municipality constitutes actionable 
negligence. 

“An inch of snow falling upon a 
smooth asphalt pavement might render 
a street slippery, yet the failure to re- 
move such coating of snow would not 
render a municipality liable to a _per- 
son who slipped and fell by reason there- 
of and sustained injury. 
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“During a wet season all unpaved 
streets necessarily become covered with 
mud to a greater or less depth, and thus 
become slippery, and a pavement of any 
character, under certain conditions of 
weather, may become slippery and in su-h 
condition that a pedestrian may readily 
slip thereon, but this alone does not es- 
tablish actionable negligence on the part 
of a city. 

“A municipality is not charged with 
the duty of keeping its streets and 
crosswalks in such condition that a 
traveler may not slip and fall. If in 
this case it had appeared that at the 
place of crossing the mud had been al- 
lowed to remain in ridges, or to make 
an uneven surface, and on _ account 
thereof the plaintiff had fallen, a different 
question would have been presented. 

“We are not disposed to hold that a 
municipality is liable to a_ traveler 
upon a street who may slip and fall 
and thereby sustain injury simply be- 
cause an inch and a half or two inches 
of mud was permitted to accumulate 
and remain upon such street, when spread 
evenly over its entire surface. ; 

“Tt is concluded that the evidence in 
this case failed to establish actionable 
negligence on the part of the defendant. 
Having reached the conclusion above in- 
dicated, it is unnecessary to consider the 
other questions presented by this appeal. 

“Tt follows that the judgment and or- 
der appealed from should be reversed and 
a new trial granted, with costs to the ap- 
pellant to abide event. 

“Judgment and order reversed and a 
new trial ordered, with costs to the ap- 
pellant to abide the event.” 
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Machinery, Apparatus and Supplies 
for Public Service. 











The Manchester Locomotive Works ‘have 
received contracts for their Amoskeag Steam 
Fire Engines as follows: 

Hartford, Conn., one of the latest improved 
2d size. 

Oakland, Cal., one of the latest improved 
3rd size. 

Amesbury, Mass., one of the latest im- 
proved 2d size. 

The city of Honolulu one of the latest im- 
proved 8rd size. 


South Framingham, Mass., one of the lat- 
est improved 2d size. 

Reading, Mass., to rebuild engine No. 1 
with one of their latest improved Amoskeag 
boilers. 

Pittsburg, Pa., one ist size and one 2d size. 
Also to rebuild engine No. 5 with one of 
their latest improved Amoskeag ‘boilers. 

—John Maslin & Son, manufacturers and 
dealers in engines, boilers, pumps and ma- 
chinery generally, have just received a large 
list of second-hand hoisters, pumps, engines, 
boilers and other machinery, and they 
would be pleased to send same to intending 
vurchasers. 

—The Milwaukee fire devartment keeps 
pace with the procession in every branch of 
its work. Orders have been sent to the W. 
J. Clark Co., Salem, Ohio, for a complete 
outfit of aluminum “Quick as a Wink’’ 
couplings for use on the fire-boat. They 
are for three and ‘one-half inch hose. 

—The ttown of Union, S. C., has just plaeed 
a centract for a filtering plant for the town 
supply with the New York Filter Manufac- 
turing Co., 26 Cortland street, New York. 
Morgiantown, W. Va., has also placed a con- 
tract to increase the New York Filter plant 
already installed in ‘that town. 











H. D. LAYMAN. 


A New Sanitary Street Cleaner. 


The triumph of modern ideas: over old 
methods has perhaps never been shown 
more plainly ‘than in a new machine for 
street cleaning at once a masterpiece and 
a necessity. Endorsed by ‘the highest me- 
chanical ttalent and backed by some of the 
best known business men in New York city, 
its course is plain and has but one ending 
—success. 

The Layman & Parpart street cleaning 
wagon sprinkles, sweeps, loads, compresses, 
carts away and unloads ‘ithe dirt, dust and 
refuse from the street surface, whether as- 
phalt, cobble, wood-block or brick. All this 
is done without noise or dust-spreading. Its 
sanitary features alone placing it above 
eompetition. Simple in construction, it de- 
lights the mechanical engineer; noiseless, 
dust-proof and sanitary, it enthuses. the 
business man and citizen; its economy of 
cost and keeping, secures its adoption by 
the city official. 





F. W. PARPART. 


The wagon is neat in appearance, con- 
veniienlt in size and cleans a width of six 
feet as fast as ‘tthe horses or other motive 
power can move. The capacity of a two- 
herse wagon is two cubic yards, at ‘the same 
time carrying sufficient water to lay the 
dust on ‘the surface before being swept inito 
the wagon. Its construction is such that as 
the wagon is being loaded tthe weight of 
water decreases. 

While all who have witnessed the opera- 
tion of the wagon ‘are enthusistic about it, 
nene have appeared more \so than the med- 
ical profession. Physicians who hiave seen 
it declare that the removal of the street 
dust, refuse, ete., in 'this manner ‘will mean 
a great increase in 'the health of tthe cities 
using it. 

The inventors, H. D. Layman and F. W. 
Parpart, are highly pleased with ‘the success 
of their latest effort, and while they have 
preduced other meritorious ‘articles, none 
have given ‘them greater satisfaction than 
this wagon. 

The new invention is controlled by tthe U. 
S. Street Cleaning Co., 34 West Twenty-sec- 
ond street, New York. Machines are built 
to be leased only, not sold, to contractors 
and municipalities, 
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Pneumatic-tube Transit. 


A few days ago I was riding on the top 
of an omnibus on Oxford street, London. 
Looking down, I saw a sign reading, 


‘“Pneumatic-tube transit for packages to 
Euston Station, three miles away.” I 
immediately atighted and made inquiry. 

I found that the tube was three feet in 
diameter, and that it would be perfectly 
safe to make a trip through it by one of 
the sliding receptacles in which packages 
were carried. I asked if it would be al- 
lowed. The clerk replied he thought it 
would, but that he would have first to get 
the consent of the superintendent, and 
that I must be on hand the next morning 
«t 11 o’clock}. 

That evening I was at a dinner party, 
and mentioned my engagement for the 
next morning. All present expressed 
themselves as shocked; but two gentle- 
men—one, Captain Henry S. Clive of the 
Royal Engineers, and the other, Claude 
Monckton a civil engineer—asked me if 
I wanted company. I said, “Yes.” 

The nexj morning we were all on hand. 
We were laid flat in the tube, they at the 
bottom, and I, being the lightest, on top. 
The word was given, time was kept by 
their watches, and we arirved in a few 
seconds. When released, I saw seven or 
eight of the directors of the company 
waiting. One stepped forward, and said, 
“Mr. Landis, how did you enjoy your 
ride?” 

“Very much,” I replied. ‘I suppose you 
have all taken it?” 

“No,” he said, “you are the first.”’ 

“How long,” I asked, “‘would it take to 
come from Edinburgh here’’—a distance 
of some four hundred miles. 

“Less than an hour,” he replied. 

In the transit we had plenty of air. 
From behind there was no perceptible 
motion; no noise, excepting a_ slight 
wheeze, and we were through. 

The trip from Washington to New York 
could be made in twenty minutes. No pos- 
sible collision or running off the tracks. 
Grades could be almost ignored, and the 
tubes laid on top of the ground. Perhaps, 
in the next generation, a traveler will 
start for Europe, via Bering Sea Strait, 
forty miles wide only. He can start in 
the evening from Philadelphia, and 
breakfast in St. Petersburg or Vienna the 
next morning, and dine in London or 
Paris the same day. Or the tired and 
heat-exhausted bank officer can refresh 
himself with a bath in the sea before or 
after breakfast, and be in the bank at the 
usual hour. Even this is not so marvel- 
ous as what we have already seen.—C. 
K. Landis, in THE LEDGER. 


—Several disagreements having arisen 
between the employees of the Milwaukee 
BHlectric railway and passengers who _ in- 
sisted on presenting a 4-cent commuta- 
tion ticket and 1 cent in cash in lieu of 
5 cents for fare. The company has is- 
sued orders that a 4-cent ticket will not 
be accepted in part payment of fare out- 
side of commutation hours. It is main- 
tained that the ticket is a contract and 
that it is good only as stated in the print- 
ed terms. 


—An ordinance was recently passed re- 
quiring the various street railway com- 
panies of Richmond, Va., to sprinkle the 
Streets and alleys occupied by them for 
the health of the city; that the railway 
companies shall pay three cents per one 
thousand gallons to the city treasurer and 
that the water must be measured; that 
each day’s failure to do this will cause 
each electric company to be fined. 
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UNCOUPLED, 


TRY THEM. 


COUPLED. 
We challenge the world to equal the ** Quick-as-WVink ” for quick, sure 


and reliable coupling of fire hose. Try them, they are superior to the slow old style. 


THE W. J. CLARK CoO., SAL™: OHIO, U. S. A. 


HENION & HUBBELL, GENERAL SALES AGENTS, 69 NORTH JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO. 


Amoskeag Steam Fire 
ENGINES 


Horse and Steam 
Propellins. 


_—— ™ Manufactured by 


MANCHESTER LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Send for Catalogue to J. G. WHITNEY, Treas. 


40 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Standard for Quality and Service. 
2,300 ENGINES IN USB. 


Also Hose Carriages and Carts, Heaters, Steam and Power Fire Pumps, and Fire Department Sup- 
plies of allkinds. Mlustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


AMERICAN FIRE ENGINE CoO. 


Cincinnati, .O. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


TChe £a France Fire Engine Zo. 


Sole Manufacturers of The LA FRANCE PISTON and ROTARY 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES 
i ..HAYES.. 


Patent Extension Hook and 
Ladder Trucks and 
Fire Escapes. 











Heaters and Fire Depart- 
ment Supplies. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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WEALTH IN CITY’S REFUSE. 


NEW YORK’S INCOME FROM GARBAGE 
—CONTRACTORS PAY LARGE SUMS 
FOR CITY WASTE. 


“All New Yorkers have grown famil- 
iar with the army of “White Wings” 
who keep the streets clean, but few 
know that from the mass of waste wealth 
pours into the hands of the contractor 
and the city treasury. 

Colonel Waring’s difficulty was in 
getting rid of the dirt and garbage when 
he had once removed them. It had 
long been his dream to draw from waste 


a revenue that would go far toward cov- 
ering the expense of handling it. Mr. 
Mead, superintendent of final disposition 
was trained under Colonel Waring and is 
fast bringing the system toward perfec- 
tion. 

He divided the waste into three 
classes—garbage, ashes and paper. He 
sent deputies on a house-to-house can- 
vass, instructing servants and janitors in 
this separation. 

Colonel Waring let the garbage con- 
tract to the sanitary company, who agreed 
to take charge of and dispose of it on 
hygienic principles after it was loaded 
on the scows. 

When the garbage is dumped on the 
scows it is sorted by Italian laborers, 
who pick out everything with value. 
Bottles, cans, bones, rags are sorted, 
dried, baled and disposed of at a fair 
market price. Incidentally, sufficient 
food is gathered by the Italian work- 
men to furnish their family needs. The 
rest is towed to Barren Island, where the 
large chemical plant is in operation turn- 
ing the waste into oils and fertilizers. 

The paper waste is even a_ greater 
source of wealth. The privilege of sort- 
ing the paper has been left to Andreo 
Barbiere a padrone. His men, with a 
cultivated eye, go over every load. 
They carefully assort rags, paper, boi- 
tles and iron. Mr. Barbiere finds it a 
profitable investment, and pays. the 
city $50,000 a year for the paper dumps. 

Under the direction of Colonel War- 
ing an almost idea plant for the dis- 
position of rubbish was started in East 
Eighteenth street, and is in successful 
operation. 

The contractor, Mr. Herbert Tate, pays 
about $4,000 a year for the privilege. 

The paper waste is carted here from a 
single section of the city. It is thrown 
on a steam belt about four feet wide, 
which runs the length of the shed. Men 
are stationed at short distances on both 
sides. Each has his special material to 
gather. One collects paper, another rags, 
a third iron, a fourth shoes and rubbers, 
a fifth hats, and so on till by the time it 
reaches what is called the “lift” nothing 
of value is left. The waste is then run 
into a huge furnace, where it is burned, 
furnishing the power that runs the plant. 

Wonderful to say, there is no odor, 
scarcely any smoke and very little ashes 
left from hundreds of cartloads daily dis- 
posed of in this plant. 

The following is an official itemized ac- 
count of the prices paid for the waste ma- 
terials: 


Manila paper .......... 40c. per 100 fb. 
NOWS DADE? ......00005 35c. per 100 Ib. 
Mixed paper ........ 30c. per 100 Ib. 
Strawboard paper ..... 25c. per 100 Ib. 
REI BAIR 5 eases ae 35c. per 100 fb. 
MURR WIRES aiiicsavaseas $1.50 per 100 Ib. 
i es 85c. per 100 Ib. 
WOOlGD TABS .....06..5% $3.00 per 100 tb. 


Soft black carpet ...... 56c. per 100 tbh. 
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Hard black carpet ..... 35c. per 100 Ib. 
Lindsey carpet ........ 55c. per 100 tb. 
cig) | A Sei a ne ..--40c. per Ib. 
Copper ....« Wo naeak eiiiteeee 12¢c. per Ib. 
ERB SAA tach ee 9c. per ib. 
SORES 5 5-60 essed ce kW es dae eee 38lc. per ib. 
WA soos vice: Gale ewe eheeee 5c. per Ib. 
PRE. 68.855: aes oemeee 8c. per Ib. 
IIGURHOER 6660s 6 cose bean 12c. per Ib. 
MOIR 5. a5 0:0lesieis clawig os wala 23c. per Ib. 
Mixed Othles: 6.5.6. Sree 50c. per Ib. 
NORMA ici ceceic: cassie a eee $5 per ton 


The total amount of waste collected 
in 1898 was 1,706,000 tons; in 1899, 1,900,- 
000 tons. And the prospect points to a 
large yearly increase, say more than two 
million tons in 1900. 

The expense of the city for the final 
disposition alone was $523,800 in 1898, 
and $540,000 in 1899. 

There is a plan at present before the 
city council which might dispose of 
every ounce of the waste and secure from 
it every penny’s worth of profit. The 
plant is to be erected near the city, where 
there will be no inconvenience from odor 
or smoke. 

It was Colonel Waring’s idea that in 
time, by the city’s clever management, 
waste might entirely repay the expenses 
of its removal. 

There is wealth in every ounce of 
waste. The paper and cloth are made 
into various grades of stationery and 
wrapping papers, the shoes and rubbers 
into glue, the iron is recast, the twine 
is made into rope, the bottles and cans 
are used again. Even the decayed gar- 
bage, after every ounce of salable mat- 
ter has been taken from it, is turned into 
fertilizers and vegetable oils. 

The sorting belt in the rubbish plant 
on Highteenth street is the invention 
of Colonel Waring. The rubbish is 
pitchforked upon a wide belt which slow- 
ly moves between two rows of sorters. 
Each worker is an expert upon some class 
of valuable material. One picks out bot- 
tles, one cotton rags, one woolen rags, one 
rubber, one shoes, one paper. Each ma- 
terial is put in bins and baled. The absvo- 
lutely useless residue passes along the 
belt to the engine and is burned, supply- 
ing the power to run the entire plant. 
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—March 26, 1856, the first street car in 
New England was run from the corner of 


Main street (now Massachusetts avenue) 
and pearl street, Cambridgeport, through 
Main street, across the West Boston 
bridge, and on Cambridge street in Bos- 
ton as far as West Cedar street. The car 
was operated by the Union Railway Com- 
pany, which had leased the Cambridge 
railroad. At this time the company had 
bought of a New York company six cars, 
which constituted its entire equipment. 
THE EVENING TRANSCRIPT of the 
next day said: “Five trips were 
made over this road yesterday to 
the perfect satisfaction of a: throng 
of passengers. It was demonstrated 
that two u.orses, hitched tandem, 
could have drawn an empty omnibus in 
passengers with more ease than they 
could have drawn an emvty omnibus in 
the street. This is the first horse railroad 
for passengers in New England, the first 
one in the United States being that be- 
tween Schenectady and Saratoga Springs, 
which was built about twenty-two years 
ago.”—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
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Water Supply and Sewerage. 


RICHARD H. TINGLEY, 
Civil and Hydraulic Engineer. 


WATER—SEWERS—DOCKS. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
102 FULTON STREET 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE, 
75 WESTMINSTER STREET. 












Contractors’ 
Drainage S 
Sewerage 


Handling Dirty, Gritty and Sandy Liquids 
without Wear, Oil or Care. Pumping Outfits 
for Contrz actors, Mining, Irrigating, Railroad, 
Quarry, Drainage and Manufacturing pur- 
poses. Second-hand Engines, Boilers, Pumps 
and other Machinery always on hand. Ex- 
changing. 


MASLINS, '°%iersey‘city, N. 3. 








Its capacity is 20,000,000 gallons per day, or more than enough to supply a city of 200,000 inhab 
itants. Larger meters are in operation. Full particulars on application. 


BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, Provipence, R. I. 





F. M. GIBSON, President. 
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CITY-WASTES DISPOSAL COMPANY 


(Organized from the Staff of the late Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr.) 


874 Broadway, New York 
(Corner 18th Street) 


Consulting and 
Contracting in 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
GARBAGE AND 
REFUSE DISPOSAL. 
STREET CLEANING. 


We invite correspondence 


In Consultation: 
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Engineers, Commissioners, H. L. STIDHAM. 
Committees, etc. 


GEO. WALKER, ‘¢ 'E. 
HERBERT TATE. 
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New York’s Hospital for Consumption. 


Assemblyman Henry’s bill to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance 
by the city of New York of a hospital for 
the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis 
has duly passed the assembly and is now 
presumably in a fair way to become a law. 


This is as it should be, as there is an ur- 
gent need for such a special establish- 
ment devoted to the most prevalent of all 
diseases. 

More especially is this the case in con- 
nection with the well known fact that 
with one or two exceptions no public in- 
stitution in this city cares to receive 
such patients, as it is claimed not only 
that they occupy beds for long periods of 
time which should be used for more acute 
cases, but that they are the means in 
themselves of spreading infection to all 
susceptible persons in the different wards. 

By all means let us have a special hos- 
pital on the lines indicated. It is cer- 
tainly a very promising experiment in the 
right direction and will be not only of 
great value to tuberculosis victims, who 
can thus enjoy all the advanced methods 
of treatment, but will relieve all other 
hospitals of much of the stress of charity 
which they have been so inadequate to 
meet. 

On general principles it is eminently 
proper in the lights of precedent and 
guaranteed uniformity of methods to in- 
trust the health boards with the construc- 
tion and management of these institu- 
tions, provided it can be understood that 
appointments on the medical staff are 
based on other than purely political quali- 
fications. Such an institution should 
command the service of the best medical 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 


GRATIFYING RESULTS IN CHICAGO— 
TOO MANY CLERKS AND NOT 
ENOUGH WHO HAVE A 
TRADE. 

The operation of the new law in IIli- 
nois is shown in the first annual report of 
the Free Employment Offices, covering a 
period of nine weeks—August 2 to Octo- 
ber 1, 1899. The act creating the institu- 
tion was adopted last year and three offi- 
ces established in Chicago on the first 
date mentioned. Secretary Ross gives a 
summary of the work performed in that 
short period. He states that, ‘during this 
limited time there were received at all 
of the offices 9,825 applications for male, 
and 3,272 for female employment, a total 
of 13,097. During the same time the num- 
ber of applications for help filed were, for 
males, 6,103; females, 4,267, a total of 10,- 
370. 

“Tt is further shown that of the appli- 
cations for employment, 3,752 males and 
2,745 females, or a total of 6,497, obtained 
situations through the agencies. The num- 
ber of applications of both sexes for la- 
bor exceeds by 2,727 the applications for 
help, while the number furnished with 
positions is less by 3,873 than the entire 
number of those applying for help. This 
presents, on the one hand, a surplus of 
labor, and on the other, the evident in- 
ability of the offices to completely furnish 
all the kinds of labor required. By far 
the greatest per cent. of applications for 
labor unprovided for relates to positions 
of a somewhat confidential nature, as 
clerks, watchmen and others of a similar 
class. Of the entire number of male ap- 
plications for employment, 38.2 per cent. 
secured positions; while 62 per cent. of 
all applications for male help were filled. 
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Of the applications for female labor 84 
per cent. secured situations, and 64.3 per 
cent. of all applications for help of this 
class were filled. 

“Combining both male and female ap- 
plications for employment, it is shown 
that 50 per cent. have been supplied with 
positions, and of all applications for help 
62.7 per cent. have been filled. 

“Two hundred occupations were repre- 
sented in the applications filled. Of the 
13,097 persons applying for work, 7,381 
were American born; German, 1,319; 
Irish, 971, and the balance were scattered 
among thirty other nationalities. In all 
cases the men outnumbered the women. 

“As a partial explanation of the excess 
of Americans, compared with other na- 
tionalities, applying for employment, it 
may \be proper to suggest that they pre- 
dominate among the class of applicants 
seeking to obtain clerical positions, and 
probably represent the remnant of that 
portion of the population which years ago 
rushed to the large cities, in the hope of 
securing sinecure employment. They 
rank among the so-called educated classes 
whose wits have proved unequal to their 
wants, and whose necessities constitute a 
standing rebuke to that system of vicious 
instruction which induce men to regard 
the occupation of the common laborer as 
something less than honorable.” 

Secretary Ross states, in the weekly 
bulletin that, “in the thirty-three weeks, 
ending March 18, 21,648 men and 10,660 
women have filed applications for posi- 
tions, of which 21, 429 have been secured. 
Of the 10,879 who have been unable to find 
positions, only 265 are women. 

“Tn the same length of time 26,299 ap- 
plications for help were received—14,099 
men and 12,200 women—of which 4,870 re- 
main unfilled.” 








talent available.-—Exchange. 
RUBBER, 


corron, ec. LOSE 


Fire, Lawn, Garden, Precautionary or other; 
with full Rubber line. 

Temporary or permanent agencies offered. 
samples. Cash Commissions. 

$5.00 Reward for first information of Fire Hose 
wanted. 

MINERALIZED RUBBER CO. 

18 Gliff Street NEW YORK. 


Free 





The long scrapers and the 
// hand brooms leave the 
fine dust which is 
the most dangerous 
and disagreeable 
part ofstreet dirt. 


THE “ PICK-UP” is the 
COMING SWEEPER. 


Takes up the dirt as i+ passes along 
like acarpetsweeper. No elevating 
apparatus, little noise, no obstruc- 
tion to traffic; low, compact, and 
effective. 






































eed Two- — Stree. ae Machine 
ADDRESS H. B. WALKER, PRES., 208 §. WAYNE AVE., DAYTON, 0 





PATENTS 


Patents, DesiGns, TRADE-Marks, Erc., PRocURED 
IN THE UNITED Sr ATES AND ALL ForeIcn Coun- 
TRIES, CAREFUL PERSONAL ATTENTION 
IN Every CASE. 


COUNSEL IN PATENT LITIGATION. 
EXPERT WITNESS. 


ARTHUR M. HOOD 


Attorney for F. A. Hetherington and Hetherington 
& Berner, Portable Asphalt Paving Plants. 


M.S. Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
Late Examiner U. S. Patent Office 


LLB., Columbian University. 
32°34 Union Trust BIl’dg, 120 East Market Street. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Lit, % COMPANY. 





Selling Agents for 


WHITEANGHOR Rubber FireHose 


Goodrich Cotton Fire Hose. 


Suctions, Chemical Hose, Fire Department Supplies. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


161 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 





No library (city, public or pri- 
vate) is complete without a bound 
file of CITY GOVERNMENT, the 


only publication 


covering all de=- 


partments of city work. 


Preserve your copies and bind 


them; 


if a reader and not a sub= 


scriber—subscribe at once. 





